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Opposite: Ethnography, by David Alfaro Siqueiros, Mexican painter. 
Duco on masonite. From Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


@ Those knowledgeable about protocol remarked 
on the camaraderie that prevailed during the Sep- 
teraber 23-24 visit of American Foreign Ministers 
in Washington (page 2). Actually, in some cases it 
was a question of old friends getting together. The 
Chilean, Cuban, and Bolivian Foreign Ministers, 
for example, had served in Washington as their 
countries’ ambassadors. Following the two-day talks 
at the State Department, the cabinet-level officers 
held a historic meeting at the Pan American Union: 
for the first time each sat as the representative of 
his country on the oas Council, perhaps symboliz- 
ing the fact that they are now turning to the OAs 
to carry out their policy decisions. 

@ In “News Hub of the World” (page 11), Assist- 
ant Editor Hilton D. Meskus, a member of Wash- 
ington’s National Press Club, chronicles its “life and 
hard times” in observance of its Golden Anniver- 
sary. Although very much a man’s club, it is run 
by a woman, ubiquitous Mrs. Mae Howland Smith. 
She is the Club’s office manager, permanent assist- 
ant secretary, and—according to those in the know— 
secretary to the board of governors. But where this 
small, taciturn, middle-aged lady has achieved high- 
est honors is as keeper of the Club’s exchequer. 
She has been called the npc’s financial conscience, 
who “reasons like a cash register.” And no one in 
Washington is less impressed by grandeur than 
Mrs. Smith. The story is told of the time she de- 
manded that the name of a President of the United 
States be posted as a dues delinquent. A famous and 
until-then-intrepid journalist strode resolutely into 
her office prepared to tell her that, come what may, 
she couldn’t do that. Without bothering to raise her 
eyes from the desk, Mrs. Smith convinced him that 
he just didn’t know her. Whereupon he paid the 
President’s arrears and fled. 

@ As we go to press with an article on the tragedy 
of ten million anachronisms in an otherwise highly 
developed society (page 6), a meeting opens in 
Puerto Rico precisely to make the most of those 
human resources referred to by author Eli Ginzberg. 
The oas Secretary General will deliver the keynote 
speech to the Conference on Exchange of Persons, 
which is co-sponsored by the Pan American Union, 
the Institute of International Education, and the 
Puerto Rican State Department. 


1. Florit (Argentina) 

2. Mars (Haiti) 

3. Moreno (Panama) 

4. Herrera Baez (Dominican 
Republic) 

. Montiel Argiiello 
(Nicaragua) 


. Ortiz Mancia (E! Salvador) 

. Alvarado Puerto 
(Honduras) 

Padilla Nervo (Mexico) 

Dulles (United States) 

10. Giiell (Cuba) 

11. De Sola (Venezuela) 

2. Sepailveda (Chile) 

13. Porras Barrenechea (Peru) 

14. Andrade (Bolivia) 

15. Sapena Pastor (Paraguay) 

16. Negrao de Lima (Brazil) 

7. Vargas Fernandes (Costa 


Rica) 
18. Tobar Zaldumbide 
(Ecuador) 
19. Turbay Ayala (Colombia) 
20. Secco Ellauri (Uruguay) 
- Unda Murillo (Guatemala) 
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Wirth a singleness of purpose the public seldom asso- 
ciates with diplomacy, the twenty-one American Foreign 
Ministers moved swiftly through two days of informal 
discussions in Washington, invited by U.S. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. The business at hand was chiefly 
economic, the approach realistic. As Mexican Foreign 
Minister Luis Padilla Nervo put it in a toast at the lunch- 
eon given by President Eisenhower: “All our peoples are 
waiting for concrete results. We have had enough of gen- 
eral declarations of principles.” Perhaps it was partly the 
flexibility and spirit of compromise demonstrated by the 
host country that inspired the Foreign Ministers to real 
accomplishment. At the opening meeting Secretary Dulies 
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set the tone for the discussion with a statesmanlike admis- 
sion that the United States had made some grave errors 
in its economic relations with Latin America. 

The Foreign Ministers came up with the following 
policy decisions: 
@ A specialized committee of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council will meet in continuous session to draft an agree- 
ment on setting up an inter-American economic development bank. 
(The United States, which has relaxed its former resistance to the 
project, is prepared to contribute generously—reportedly a hun- 
dred million dollars.) 
© Efforts will be stepped up to establish regional markets in Latin 
America, with a deadline of late next year, in time to report to the 
Eleventh Inter-American Conference in Quito. The United States 
agreed “to assist financially in the establishment of solvent indus- 


Foreign Ministers wind up conference of September 23 and 24 at gala luncheon in Pan American Union Hall of the Americas 
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OAS Secretary General Mora; Alberto Sepilveda (Chile); former 
Ambassador to United States J. C. Muniz of Brazil; Harold M. 
Randall, Chairman, Inter-American Economic and Social Council 


Rail Porras Barrenechea 
(Peru), right, and 
Fernando Berckemeyer, 
Peruvian Ambassador 

to U.S.A. 


tries, through appropriate agencies, under suitable conditions, with 
a view to promoting enjoyment of the benefits of regional markets 
through public and private investment.” 
@ The oas Council will appoint a Special Commission to recom- 
mend specific measures for broad, Hemisphere-wide economic co- 
operation. It will use as a point of departure the “Operation Pan 
America” program proposed by Brazil and the suggestion of Argen- 
tina for training such experts as engineers, agronomists, public- 
administration officials, and the like. 
@ The countries will urgently seek a solution to marketing prob- 
lems of basic products. For the first time the United States looked 
with favor on commodity agreements to stabilize the prices of raw 
materials. 

From here the oas takes over. A timetable has been set 
up, and at the Quito Conference the oas will indicate how 


it is being carried out. ® 


Oscar Secco Ellauri (Uruguay), left, confers with aides 


René de Sola (Venezuela) ; Louis Mars (Haiti); John Foster Dulles 


Alejandro Montiel Argiiello (Nicaragua), lejt, arriving at 
conference building on Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington 
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i 
Miguel J. Moreno, Jr. (Panama), right, was met at Union Station by 
Ricardo Arias (center), Panamanian Ambassador to U.S.A. and oas 


Alfredo Vargas Fernandez (Costa Rica), right, with Manuel G. 
Escalante, Costa Rican Ambassador to U.S.A.° 


" Andrés Alvarado Puerto (Honduras), center, arrives with aides 
Gonzalo Giiell (Cuba) is greeted by John Foster Dulles 
| 
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Julio César Turbay Ayala (Colombia) holds a press conference 
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Carlos Tobar Zaldumbide (Ecuador), left, and Rail Sapena Pastor Jestis Victor Unda Murillo (Guatemala), 
(Paraguay), right center 
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Foreground, left to right: Francisco Negrdo de Lima (Brazil), 
Victor Andrade (Bolivia), and Carlos Alberto Florit (Argentina) 


Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico) 


Foreign Ministers pose with President Eisenhower at White House 
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EL! GINZBERG 


SoME OF THE MOST gruesome statistics | have encoun- 
tered in late years are contained in a recent United 
Nations report that stated that nearly half the adults of 
the world are illiterate. No less disturbing are the related 
data implying that despite the striking progress some 
countries have made, in all likelihood a decade hence 
the number of illiterates in the world will have increased. 


As the Red Queen in Alice in Wonderland said, it takes 
all the running you can do to stay in the same place. 
This somber outlook reflects the fact that the world’s 
population is growing most rapidly in countries where 
illiteracy presents the greatest problem. Currently Latin 
America stands midway between the appallingly high il- 
literacy rates of Africa and Asia—approximately 85 and 


Adults who cannot read, write, or do sums at fourth-grade level are classified as illiterates 
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65 per cent, respectively—and the very low rates of 
northern and western Europe, which have iess than 2 per 
cent. At mid-century Mexico, Central America, and the 
Caribbean had about thirteen million illiterates, South 
America about twenty-nine million: in both areas some 
two out of every five people above fifteen years of age 
could not read and write. Yet it is worth noting that the 
percentage of illiterates varied widely from a low of 
around 14 per cent in Argentina to a high of about 
90 per cent in Haiti; Chile had a rate of 20 per cent, 
Bolivia of 68 per cent. An inverse ratio between the il- 
literacy rate and the extent of industrialization and 
urbanization is suggested by the fact that more than half 
of Bolivia’s labor force is engaged in agriculture with a 
relatively low per-capita income, while Argentina had 
only 30 per cent of its labor force in agriculture and a 
felatively high per-capita income. 

Since illiteracy tends to be highest in regions where 
urbanization, industrialization, and per-capita income 
are low, it must come as a surprise to most people to 
learn that last fall in Washington, D.C., a National Com- 
mission for Adult Literacy was organized to attack the 
problem of some ten million functional illiterates in the 
United States—one of the most urbanized, most indus- 
trialized, and richest countries in the world. 

A “functional illiterate,” as defined by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, is a man or woman unable to read, write. 
or do sums at approximately the level achieved by a child 
in the fourth grade of grammar school. How could the 
United States, which has so long boasted of a free edu- 
cational system, have had one illiterate out of every 
eleven members of its adult population, as revealed by 
the 1950 census? 


Economist ELI GINZBERG, now with Columbia University, is a mem- 
ber of the National Commission for Adult Literacy. He has writ- 
ten @ number of books, among them The Uneducated, The Negro 
Potential, and the forthcoming Human Resources: the Wealth of 
a Nation. 


Second-class citizens can change their status by study. A national 
committee works to dispel U.S. apathy about illiterate misfits 


Adult education classes at Hampton Institute in Virginia 


But the full impact of these figures was felt even 
earlier, during World War II. Of the eighteen million 
young men who were screened for military service, seven 
hundred thousand—4 per cent—were rejected entirely, 
and over a million more were found to be so poorly edu- 
cated that they had to either receive special instruction 
in the armed services or be placed on limited assign- 
ments. Wide variations showed up among the different 
regions and between white and Negro. The Far West had 
a rate of only 1 per cent rejections; the Southeast of 
almost 10 per cent. The rate for white registrants was 
2'% per cent, for Negroes over 15 per cent. The states 
with relatively low educational expenditures per pupil 
had a rate seven times that of the states with relatively 
high educational expenditures. 

To avoid a false impression about the present state 
and future trend of illiteracy in the United States, it 
should be remembered that the appallingly high figure 
reflects in large measure the conditions of an earlier day. 
Many of those rejected for military service during World 
War II grew up in isolated farm counties in the first two 
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decades of the century before the automobile had begun 
to transform the face of America. Moreover, during this 
period the support of schools was almost exclusively a 
local responsibility, and impoverished agricultural areas 
had to get on without state aid. Finally, it was a period 
of intense discrimination against the Negro. The Supreme 
Court had not yet outlawed discrimination in public 
schools, and the southern states had not carried out the 
“separate but equal” doctrine that has been responsible 
for raising the quality of Negro education in many parts 
of the South. 

Among the older generation of Negroes born in the 
South, approximately 50 per cent had less than five years 
of schooling. Among the group that has grown up in the 
past two decades, this was true of less than 20 per cent. 
In 1950 almost one out of every five Negroes in the 
South and more than one out of every three in other 
regions was a high-school graduate. Since the beginning 
of World War II more and more Negroes have migrated 
from the poor farm lands of the Southeast to find em- 
ployment in the urban centers of the South and North, 
where they can earn twice or three times as much. 

One of the major blocks to literacy and progress is 
the fact that most people do not understand the func- 
tioning of their own society. The countries of Western 
Europe and the United States do not realize that their 
economic advancement is rooted in their substantial in- 
vestments to improve the quality of their population, 
particularly through education. Most people in the United 
States have attributed their economic progress to the 
machine. Understandably, foreigners have also equated 
the wellsprings of U.S. economic progress with advances 
in technology—overlooking the fact that only men could 
invent, develop, operate, and maintain the vast techno- 
logical equipment. 

Paradoxically, a high percentage of literates does not 
make it easier to combat illiteracy. Business enterprises, 
for example, tend to adjust their activities to the pre- 
vailing level of skill of the men and women whom they 
are able to hire. Today, since the overwhelming propor- 
tion of the population is literate, U.S. business would be 
loath to hire anyone, no matter how talented, who could 
not fill out the employment forms and read or write the 
other basic records on which its operations are based. 
Even the night watchman must be able to set down the 
time he inspects each section of the plant. 

An outstanding characteristic of the U.S. economy has 
been the mobility of its population—workers go wherever 
opportunity calls. But an illiterate will be fearful of los- 
ing touch with those back home, and of even trying for 
a job in a new location where everyone else can read and 
write. As for the efforts of government and voluntary 
agencies to attract new industry to depressed areas, they 
will fail wherever the labor force has nothing to offer 
but brawn. 

Despite the recent recession, the U.S. labor force will 
probably need millions of additional workers in the dec- 
ade ahead. Women, especially older women, represent 
the most important labor reserve. At present about half 
of all the women in the labor force—about one out of 


Skilled worker must be literate to absorb technical training 


every three workers—is forty years old or more. One of 
the southern states recently reported that a major barrier 
toward the entry or re-entry into the labor force of some 
of these older women was illiteracy. Employers did not 
want to assume the additional burdens involved in mak- 
ing a place for handicapped workers. 

A different but related problem is presented by the 
Puerto Rican immigrants on the eastern seaboard and to 
a lesser extent by the Mexicans, especially in the South- 
west. The number of Puerto Ricans is already sufficiently 
large in New York City to represent a significant factor 


_ in the city’s labor supply, particularly in many service 


trades and light manufacturing industry. If Puerto Ricans 
should continue to immigrate in considerable numbers. 
as appears likely, their successful integration into the 
economy and the larger society will largely depend on 
the rate at which they become literate in English. The 
better jobs will be closed to them until they do; nor can 
their children take full advantage of the educational and 
other opportunities. Not long ago a truant officer who 
asked a Puerto Rican mother why she did not send her 
children to school was told that she had no idea she was 
required to. While the number of immigiaais entering 
the United States now is far below that of several genera- 
tions ago, people speaking a foreign language remain 
enough of a problem to justify more intensive efforts 
than are currently being made. 2 

At a time when people are increasingly sensitive to the 
evils of discrimination, special weight must be given to 
the role of literacy in its eradication, especially since 
minority groups, particularly Negroes and immigrants, 
comprise a disproportionately high percentage of the il- 
literate population. Some time ago the United States 
Government encouraged a large number of Navaho In- 
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dians to leave their reservation because it could not sup- 
port their rapidly expanding population. But illiteracy 
soon proved to be a major hurdle to their integration 
into the larger community. The outside world was twice 
as threatening to the illiterate Indian as to the one who 
had had contact with it through books and who knew 
that his ability to read and write make his adjustment 
on the outside much easier. Moreover, illiteracy actually 
contributes to discrimination: to many among the native 
white population, their own literacy supports their con- 
viction that they are better than the black-, red-, or 
brown-skinned man who is unlettered and are therefore 
entitled to a larger share of the good things of life. 

The crucial role parents play in the upbringing of their 
children—in every society, the stable agricultural as well 
as the dynamic industrial—underscores the importance 
of trying to eradicate illiteracy among adults. A society 
that educates its youth and leaves its elders to flounder 
risks serious troubles; by widening the gulf between the 
generations, it encourages the young to denigrate the 
wisdom and worth of older people. While this may fit in 
with the aims of a leadership seeking to break with tra- 
dition, there is the danger that the break will become so 
abrupt that uncontrollable forces will be unleashed. Yet 
the more rapidly a society is changing, the more difficult 
the parents’ task, since the knowledge they acquired from 
their own parents is not adequate for their children, 


Take health, for example. Rapid changes in medicine 
have revolutionized the care of infants and children 
within the past half century. Nowadays, a baby born 
healthy is almost certain to live to adulthood unless he is 
killed in an accident. The most widely disseminated pub- 
lications of the U.S. Government are its pamphlets on 
infant and child care; in U.S. homes, Dr. Spock’s hand- 
book on the same subject has surpassed the Bible in 
popularity. But such literature is useless for illiterate 
parents. Some years ago an experiment was undertaken 
in the region around Tuskegee, Alabama, in which medi- 
cal services were offered at minimum cost to a group of 
Negroes who had had little prior contact with modern 
culture. Taking advantage of them meant that they would 
be healthier and live longer. Yet many could not be 
weaned from their reliance on folk medicine because, 
among other reasons, their illiteracy had cut them off 
from and made them suspicious of the dynamic world 
outside. 

Or take guidance. Among the most important chal- 
lenges every child faces is to profit from the schooling 
available to him and to choose wisely from the alterna- 
tive career opportunities open to him. But no child can 
do this alone, and illiterate parents can hardly serve as 
either models or advisers. 

One outstanding concomitant of our high U.S. stand- 
ard of living is a reduction in arduous labor and the 


Ford Rouge Local 600, Dearborn, Michigan. U.S. job situation, geared to prevailing educational level, penalizes illiterates 
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consequent prolongation of life. This brings the problem 
of leisure much more to the fore both during the period 
of a man’s active working life and particularly after his 
retirement. How a person makes use of his growing hours 
of leisure has a critical effect on the quality of his life. 
Some fifteen years ago I had an opportunity to study a 
group of movie projectionists whose work schedule was 
four days on the job and three days off, then three days 
on the job, four days off, for an average of twenty-eight 
hours a week. They used some of their free time to help 
their wives with the running of the house and with the 
care of the children. And they spent more time at union 
headquarters playing cards or chess and talking with the 
other men. Although radio and television, movies, and 
spectator sports can help to fill a man’s time, it is doubt- 
ful whether a person can gain the serenity that con- 
tributes so much to contentment if he is unable to come 
into contact with the great minds of the past and present. 
What profit is money and leisure to a man who cannot 
explore the whole world that is open to him through 
books? 

Regrettably, no modern state can close its eyes to the 
need, if war comes, to be ready to mobilize its resources 
quickly and effectively. In both World Wars, the United 
States entered late. Fortunately, our allies held the enemy 
at bay until we could mobilize our strength. But in this 
nuclear age no large nation will ever again have several 
years’ grace after the outbreak of a major conflict. Cur- 
rent defense plans provide for warning systems in terms 
of minutes. 

A nation concerned about the state of its military pre- 
paredness must act in times of peace to raise the quality 
of its population; after the outbreak of hostilities will be 
too late. The Congress of the United States has long rec- 
ognized the important role in defense of stand-by plants 
and the stockpiling of strategic materials. It has yet to 
appreciate fully the equally important role of investing 
adequately in the nation’s human resources so that in an 
emergency each man will be able to perform with maxi- 
mum competence. 

Currently the armed forces accept no illiterates or 
borderline illiterates and, finding themselves with too 
many men of limited skills and learning potential, have 


asked Congress for permission for even further restric- 
tions. The more coifiplex the weapons, the greater the 
educational demands. We have here the counterpart of 
the civilian economy, in which the unskilled man, whose 
only advantage is his physical strength, is being squeezed 
out. 

So we face the broader question: Can a democratic 
society function effectively in the contemporary world 
unless its citizens are literate? How can an individual 
discharge the responsibilities of citizenship unless he can 
meet the call to arms, unless he can inform himself on 
the issues of the day and express his opinions with 
respect to them? How can a free press, on which a 
democratic society depends, flourish without a literate 
populace? 

Dictatorships have found it convenient to keep the 
populace in ignorance. But in today’s world even a dic- 
tatorship must make a choice between the greater ease of 
manipulating illiterate masses and the gains from higher 
efficiency and effectiveness of workers and soldiers who 
are literate. And while there is admittedly no certainty 
that a literate population will not succumb to a dictator- 
ship—the case of Germany and Hitler is too recent to be 
overlooked—it is far less likely to. 

Significant gains in literacy have taken place in Middle 
and South America during the past decades, but much 
still remains to be done. In Ecuador, Venezuela, Brazil, 
and Bolivia only between 25 and 50 per cent of the chil- 
dren over fourteen are in school, compared with 80 to 
85 per cent in British Guiana and Trinidad and over 
90 per cent in the United States. Obviously, every coun- 
try should earmark a large proportion of its total budget 
for educating its children. Several Latin American coun- 
tries have also recognized, as did the United States with 
its servicemen during World War II, the potentialities of 
group instruction of adults, and some have encouraged 
empioyers to instruct their workers. 

Much more difficult is the launching of a successful 
program among farm populations, especially those with 
little or no contact with urban life. Here the Mexican 
Cultural Mission holds promise because, by relating lit- 
eracy to specific ways of improving their health, eco- 
nomic level, and social welfare, it gives people a reason 
for taking the trouble to become literate. While teachers 
and instructional material are prerequisites for a success- 
ful attack on adult literacy, the major stumbling block 
has long been the motivation of the adults themselves. 

Apathy is always dangerous. In the United States the 
job of the new National Commission for Adult Literacy 
has been to focus public attention on the problem of 
eradicating illiteracy among the adult population; to 
stimulate federal, state, and local educational agencies to 
devote the necessary resources to support a remedial pro- 
gram; to secure the cooperation of key groups, such as 
employers and trade unions; and to interest university 
personnel in contributing to the effectiveness of the effort 
through research and the preparation of new materials. 

Above all, what no country can afford to overlook is 
that people, not machines, represent the wealth of na- 
tions. 
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National Press Club Celebrates Its Fiftieth Anniversary 


Tuts YEAR marks the golden jubilee of the world’s most 
famous journalistic brotherhood: the National Press Club 
in Washington, D.C. It was founded, according to what 
the trade calls usually well-informed sources, “to give 
reporters a place to gamble without being bothered by 
the police or their wives.” By now, as it observes its 
fiftieth anniversary, the Club has acquired a patina of 
respectability befitting middle age. 

Gone are the days when spittoons were hurled across 
Fourteenth Street at the old Willard Hotel; not in years 
has a waiter been dangled from tlie Club’s thirteenth- 
floor windows in its own National Press Building in 
downtown Washington. Vanishing, too, is that rare breed 
typified by the member who, while being toted out on a 
stretcher after a heart attack, pleaded with the bartender: 
“How about one for the road?” 


Washington’s Newspaper Row looked like this in eighteen-fifties. 
Press Club building is on site of old Ebbitt House (with flag) 

Today the nrc is the hub of newspaper activity in the 
U.S. capital. Ostensibly a private, professional club, it is 
actually much more than that. It is an unofficial clearing- 
house for newsmen, who out of the interminable shop 
talk must sift fact from rumor. It is also a forum and a 
platform for history-making statesmen and other celeb- 
rities from all over the world. 

On at least one occasion, a high-ranking government 
official has used the Press Club as a sounding board to 
proclaim an important foreign-policy decision. In Jan- 
uary 1950, Dean Acheson, then Secretary of State, de- 
lineated what he conceived to be the United States de- 
fense perimeter in the Pacific. His speech declaring that 
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Formosa was outside it turned out to be one of the most 
controversial ever made by a Cabinet officer. It figured 
in the 1952 presidential campaign, and even today critics 
of the past administration’s foreign policy cite Acheson’s 
Press Club speech to justify their strictures. 

It was also at the National Press Club that Governor 
Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey first voiced those theories 
of government and diplomacy that have been so dis- 
cussed since World War I. “The root of all evil in poli- 
tics is privacy and concealment,” said the then future 
President. 

Andrew Carnegie, the steel magnate and philanthropist, 
went there with a carpetbagful of ideas about his league 
to enforce the peace. He declared that President Taft was 
the first ruler in history to announce “that no nation has 
a right to sit in judgment of its own cause.” Those who 
heard him, and no doubt he himself, little dreamed that 
the ideas he advocated would materialize first in the 
League of Nations and after World War II in the un. 

Only a few months ago, the Middle Eastern situation 
was analyzed at the Club by Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana, the world’s newest independent na- 
tion. He urged that the whole Middle East “be quaran- 
tined” in the interest of peace “and the sovereignty of 
each and every one of the states in the area guaranteed 
by the Great Powers.” He went on to suggest that the oil 
resources of that region be brought under “international 
control and used for the benefit of the local people.” 

Others who have addressed Club luncheons include 


President Coolidge laid cornerstone of new building in 1926. 
Delegates to First Pan American Congress of Journalists attended 
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Main lounge. Brazilian artist painted picture of Phryne at left 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India, Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer of Germany, President Juscelino Ku- 
bitschek of Brazil, the Shah of Iran, Presidents Galo 
Plaza of Ecuador and Gabriel Gonzalez Videla of Chile, 
Mexican Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla, Soviet Am- 
bassador Mikhail A. Menshikov, and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

The remarks of npc speakers were once kept off the 
record, But as the attendance grew, it became apparent 
that no speaker could be assured that his words would 
not pass beyond the walls of the auditorium. Now all 
speeches are on the record and the speakers welcome the 
widespread publicity that attends their utterances. One, 
by Sir Anthony Eden, was broadcast by short wave direct 
from the Club by the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
When he finished, newsmen dashed out as usual for the 
nearest telephones, only to find that the first “takes” of 
the story were already on the news tickers. 

Proof of the respect the Club commands among the 
fourth estate can be seen in the fact that Washington 
newspaper and magazine publishers and radio stations 
grant any staff member elected to its presidency time off 
from his regular duties to conduct Club business. 

Today the Club owns and partly occupies the tallest 
building in Washington—fourteen stories—but it has had 
three other homes since its organization on March 12, 
1908, by thirty-two congenial Washington newspapermen. 
Its first annual budget was six thousand dollars, its mem- 
bership 192. This year’s budget is over seven hundred 
thousand dollars, and its roster carries forty-six hundred 
names, including non-resident members. It has prospered 


so much that it may one day become, paradoxically, a 
rich poor man’s club. Barring unforeseen complications, 
when the Club’s mortgage is finally paid it will begin to 
grow fat on the rent from the—literally—thousand and 
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Club building at Fourteenth and F Streets is city’s tallest. It 
h ath d and one offices and large movie theater 
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one offices in the building, the ground-floor shops, and 
the city’s largest movie theater. 

But the early days were far from affluent. Old-timers 
laugh when they recall the time they were almost dis- 
possessed because of poverty. Years later, in a now- 
defunct national magazine, a fellow-member depicted their 
tribulations thus: “Prosperity cast a golden glow over 
the land but its heady rays failed, somehow, to penetrate 
the shabbily comfortable quarters of the National Press 
Club in the old Albee Building, Washington, D.C. Here 
was an island of gloom in a sea of happiness. The Club 
was, as usual, broke!” 

This happened during the Wilson administration, when 
the Club was more than six months behind in its rent 
and was being dunned by the landlord, a local banker. 
Its president, the late commentator Earl Godwin, called 
on the president of the bank and asked: “How would you 
like it if every newspaper in the country ran a story say- 
ing that the President of the United States was thrown 
out of his club because a banker was pressing for the 
rent?” 

President Woodrow Wilson was in fact a member of 
the npc—one of seven White House occupants who have 
been on the Club’s roster, the others being William How- 
ard Taft, Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Herbert 
Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Harry S. Truman. 
All things considered, it seems improbable that many 
newspapers would have stressed the point that President 
Wilson had been evicted. But the bluff worked, and the 
banker gave the Club a period of grace in which to catch 


up with its debt. 

Despite the inherent absurdity of an organization so 
recently in this fix trying to put up a ten-million-dollar 
building, the late James William Bryan, a member with 
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a flair for promotion, conceived the idea and actually 
raised the money to get it started. (This, be it said, was 
in the golden twenties.) On January 6, 1926, wielding 
gold picks, Bryan and Club President Henry L. Swein- 
hart pried loose the first brick from the Ebbitt House, at 
Fourteenth and F Streets—a famous Civil War hostelry 
that had been a residence of Presidents and the setting 
for inaugurals. (On the same site had stood the two-story 
house in which Aaron Burr had his law office when he 
shot and killed Alexander Hamilton in a duel.) 

Then, on a mild April afternoon, what has been de- 
scribed as “the most thoroughly publicized cornerstone- 
laying in history—and the phoniest” took place. The 
gentleman who troweled the mortar in professional fash- 
ion was none other than President Coolidge, in high stiff 
collar, cutaway, and striped trousers. Every correspond- 
ent, reporter, and photographer was present, along with 
the usual coterie of Cabinet members, diplomats, and 
politicians, and a legion of Latin American newspaper- 
men and publishers attending the First Pan American 
Congress of Journalists. Mme. Frances Peralta, a Metro- 
politan Opera diva imported for the occasion, began sing- 
ing the Star-Spangled Banner while the Marine Band 
played America. Fortunately, after a dozen bars the band 
made a quick switch. The press played up the fact that 
the President, instead of following the official custom of 
placing a few dabs of mortar on the stone, worked for 
several minutes with the aplomb of a mason and did a 
really thorough job. No one seemed to notice, however, 
that the cornerstone was not in its proper place but on 
the sidewalk. The foundations were not ready to receive 


Still going strong after forty-odd years, bartender Frank Matera 
(with martini pitcher) shows members how 


it: the gaping, acre-large excavation held at least six feet 
of water and its sides kept crumbling until engineers 
solved the problem by floating the building on a gigantic 
concrete raft. Meanwhile, the cornerstone rested well pro- 
tected in a lawyer’s safe. 

Ever since it opened, the Club has been a continuous 
source of news. In 1915, from the Club premises, Secre- 
tary of State William Jennings Bryan made one of the 
first transcontinental telephone calls—to the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. The first photo- 
graph transmitted by wire was flashed from the Club’s 
card room to the lounge. Admiral Peary proved there 
that he, and not Captain Cook, had “really discovered 
the North Pole.” Sir Ernest Shackleton told of his prob- 
ings toward the other pole. Still other names in the news 
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PRESS CLUB CONFESSIONS 


WHAT WOODROW WILSON WOULD REALLY LIKE TO DO. 


President Wilson used to tell fellow members he felt like buying 
beard and make-up to escape White House drudgery 


followed: Admiral Togo, who led his forces to victory 
in the Russo-Japanese War, Marshal Foch, Marshal Joffre, 
General Pershing. Vice-President Harry S. Truman 
made every front page in the world when the movie 
actress Lauren Bacall crossed her shapely legs on top of 
the Grand Ballroom piano while the Vice-President 
banged out The Missouri Waltz. 

There is no question that the National Press Club has 
won a certain reputation as the forum for some memor- 
able prophecies. Pope Pius XII was a visitor in 1936. At 
that time he was Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary of State for 
the Vatican and therefore one of the best-informed diplo- 
mats in the world. The Cardinal spoke on the threat to 
world peace and, unlike most Americans, was deeply con- 
cerned about what was going on in Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy. 

But one prophecy, in retrospect, did not constitute 
very precise history. On February 5, 1948, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower spoke at a Press Club luncheon 
in his farewell appearance as Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army, before leaving for the presidency of Columbia 
University. The General made it clear that he had thor- 
oughly removed himself from the 1948 political arena. 
Would he also be out of the 1952 presidential campaign, 
a reporter asked. The famous soldier’s answer was a 
resounding yes. 

The well-known affinity between members of the fourth 
estate and the entertainment world is represented in the 
NPC guest book by names like Charlie Chaplin, Mary 
Pickford, George M. Cohan, and Will Rogers. Sarah 
Bernhardt chose the Club to make her farewell speech to 
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America. Unable to negotiate the steep steps with her 
artificial leg, she made a spectacular entrance in the arms 
of two well-built members in the presence of a disturbed 
French Ambassador. 

In 1919 a young man who signed himself “Edward P” 
—the dashing Prince of Wales—visited the Club. He was 
nearly knocked down by a tipsy waiter, who nudged him 
hard and asked: “How about a drink, Prince?” Some 
years later Edward paid a second call, this time as the 
Duke of Windsor. 

Governor Luis Mufioz Marin of Puerto Rico, himself 
a member, has been around on many occasions. He de- 
lights in telling the story of the evening he called the 
Club’s switchboard to leave a message for a friend who 
was waiting for him in the lounge. “Tell Mr. So-and-so,” 
he said to the operator, “that Mufioz Marin will be late.” 
When he finally arrived, his friend told him he had been 
informed that “the U.S, Marines” would be late. 

Two years ago members of the Club had a good laugh 
when Prime Minister John A. Costello of Ireland was 
addressing a luncheon. By mistake he picked up a copy 
of a speech he was to deliver a short time later to the 
U.S. Senate and had plowed a fourth of the way through 
it before being stopped. “I’ve made a terrible gaffe,” he 
said in apology. 

Probably the dean of the Club’s employees is the 
master martini mechanic Frank Matera, also known as 
the philosopher of the taproom. Frank began pushing 
potables around in the period when President Taft would 
stroll over from the White House just to pass the time 
of day with the boys. He recalls the occasion when the 


Harry S. Truman, then U.S. Vice-President, packed the Club when 
he played piano decorated by movie star Lauren Bacall 


President wheezed up the stairs in search of a glass of 
water and there was not a Secret Service man within 
blocks. Frank served him and was rewarded with a rose- 
bud straight from the presidential lapel, which he still 
treasures. Matera has been serving drinks to presidents, 
bigwigs, and plain members ever since, except for a 
period called Prohibition, which younger members don’t 
recall and older ones never recognized anyway. 

In the early days women were allowed in the Club 
only once a year. But fifty years have changed that too; 
now they are permitted in the East Lounge every day 
and in the main quarters after six in the evening. Yet it 
is still very much a man’s club. The members’ bar and 


Actress Gina Lollobrigida at Press Club reception, flanked by 
Club President John V. Horner and radio commentator John Daly 


the card room remain off limits for the ladies. Further 
evidence of masculine prerogatives is the much-ogled 
picture that hangs in the lounge, a huge oil of Phryne, 
the Greek courtesan who dazzled Athens in the fourth 
century B.Cc., painted in Paris in 1908 by the Brazilian 
artist Antonio Parreiras. A possibly apocryphal story 
goes around that a member of the usually staid Metro- 
politan Club asked an Nec member: “Is it true that every 
day at high noon at the Press Club is the same as New 
Year’s Eve over here?” 

Not quite. But the Club does occasionally create a 
rumpus. In the nineteen-thirties it became party to an 
international melee when its rank and file turned down 
Benito Mussolini for membership after the board of 
governors had decided to accept his application. 

In 1951, when the Argentine Government expropriated 
the newspaper La Prensa, the National Press Club flew 
its flag at half-mast, mourning with people all over the 
Hemisphere the assault on the freedom of the press in 
that nation. 

The Club again made international headlines in Feb- 
ruary 1955 when the question arose of electing Louis R. 
Lautier, correspondent of the Atlanta Daily World and 
the National Negro Press Association, as its first Negro 
member. Lautier was finally elected amid loud cries, by 
a vote of 377 to 281. Out of a total membership of 4,550, 
one resigned as a result. ® 
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A short story by J. M. SANZ LAJARA 
Illustrations by RUTH FLUNO 


A MULATTO MOON had climbed high into the heavens. 
The coconut palms, stabbing the earth like rubber dag- 
gers, swayed in the breeze. Five Negroes, bronze and 
ebony, gently pushed a boat along the sand. In the town 
belfry the chimes sounded eight o’clock, the hour for 
sailors who have a date with the Caribbean. 

Calamidad hiked up his trousers, took a deep breath, 
and left his parents’ hut. He too was bound for the beach. 

“Don’t go too far out,” warned the wrinkled old 
woman in the doorway. 

“No, Ma. I’m going to the reef, near Matita. I'll bring 
you some fish at four.” 

“Fine, son, fine, but watch out for the devilfish. La 
Diabla has no friends.” 

The boy smiled. For years everyone in Boca Chica 
and in Andrés had been talking about La Diabla. He 
had seen her one night, about a hundred yards from the 
reef, a monstrous shadow beneath the surface that flut- 
tered about swiftly like a leaf blown by the wind. She 
was so huge that for a minute she had rocked his boat. 
Afterward, ignoring him, she had gone on her way, cut- 
ting the waves and swishing her whiplike tail. 

“Tll be careful, Ma. Y’know, La Diabla doesn’t like 
sand. She stays far out to sea.” 

“Till one day, boy. Animals don’t make distinctions.” 

Calamidad crossed the little village, which in those 
days was a cluster of huts, a dozen wooden houses facing 
the beach, and a tiny church that seemed ashamed that 
it alone could shelter God. The mulatto moon was sink- 
ing into the pillows of the horizon, and a wind that blew 
up cold from its nighttime rounds was beating at the bay. 


Since his student days J. M. SANZ LAJARA, Dominican Ambassador 
to Brazil, has been writing stories and novels, which have been 
published in Madrid, Ciudad Trujillo, and Buenos Aires. nutu 
FLUNO is from the Pacific Northwest and is now married to a 
college professor. Her paintings are on exhibition in San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle museums. 


The Negro reached his boat, which was almost as light 
as a canoe. He dragged it into the water, climbed in, 
gripped the oars, and began to row. The beach saw him 
cross himself and heard him say the Lord’s Prayer. Then 
the night engulfed him in its silence and the sea received 
him, to entone with him the eternal song of the fisher- 
man. 

Calamidad was still a boy. He knew nothing of beards 
or love affairs or hatreds. Hunger had not touched him, 
and his faith was as simple as a ripe guava. He believed 
that someone ordered the sunsets and the tides. But he 
could not understand why that someone was white, since 
he was so black. At times he dreamed of a God his color, 
whom he could talk with more easily or ask for all the 
things that were frisking around in his brain. 

Near Matita, an islet that usually looks like a ship 
running without lights, Calamidad tossed out the net, 
then pulled in a dozen sardines and a sea urchin. He was 
repeating this operation when the water churned in a 
way he had never heard before. He thought that some 
big fish had chanced across the reef, and he paid it no 
mind. After a while, however, a flat shadow appeared 
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to his right. Suddenly alert, he made out La Diabla. The 
jittery monster was gamboling over the shoals, about to 
run aground in the shallow water. 

“Heaven help me!” Calamidad exclaimed. “Well, if 
she’s not stupid! Doesn’t she know there’s no water for 
her around here?” 

The devilfish turned and rocked the boat as she sped 
by. Then, whipping her tail back and forth, she began 
to circle. 

“Look how restless! What could she want?” 

The Negro’s stomach began to flutter, but it did not 
occur to him that he was afraid. The devilfish was in a 
dangerous place, and Calamidad had no intention of 
dueling. He was mostly curious. He did not understand 
what La Diabla, the terror of fishermen, was doing 
around Matita that night. Even if the tide was high, the 
devilfish had never before dared to cross the reefs and 
invade the quiet waters along the shore. 

Calamidad looked about anxiously, but La Diabla had 
disappeared. Only small golden fish jumped up here and 
there. Once the moon had fled, the bay was filled with a 
serene darkness. The stars, the palms, the breeze, and 


the sea, beating against the rocks of the reef, continued | 


their age-old conversation. 

The boy threw out the net again and waited. When 
he tugged at it, he noticed that the bottom of the sea 
looked darker, but he still refused to believe. The poor 
Negro’s mind was in such a whirl that his arms dropped 
limply to his sides. 

“It’s true,” he muttered. “La Diabla is here, waiting 


or resting, near me——” 

With that special lucidity of men who spend most of 
their lives in solitude, Calamidad mulled over the sig- 
nificance of his adventure. There were fishermen from 
San Pedro, from La Caleta, from Guayacanes, even from 
the capital, who would have given their lives to meet up 
with La Diabla. Because that was La Diabla. No doubt 
about it. That blackish hulk that measured more than 
three yards around, with the tail flicking right and left, 
was the notorious devilfish. 

“If I touch her, I'll die,” the Negro sighed. “If I let 
her go, they won't believe me. Dear God, help me!” 

Making the sign of the cross, he touched his damp 
forehead. Suddenly he grabbed the spear that Boca Chica 
fishermen use like a harpoon when they fish for rays. He 
held it nervously. 

“If God were black!” he murmured. “Then He would 
surely understand me!” 

He again pulled in the net, slowly so as not to stir up 
the water. He had it all in the boat when his foot caught 
in it. He stumbled, flailed his arms, and fell overboard. 
Paralyzed with terror, he managed to get his footing on 
a sand bank. His mind went blank. He said a simple 
prayec, while the waves lapped at his thighs. 

The devilfish approached. The mass of fury and power 
reached his side and undulated slowly between him and 
the boat. Calamidad was facing death and in such 
anguish that it was hard for him to grasp the situation. 

“If I get out of this,” he said to himself, “I'll never 
again talk about you, Diabla. Even if I eat my tongue! 


Hear me, God of the Negroes, hear me, black man who 
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art on high 

The waters foamed with the sudden departure of the 
devilfish. La Diabla flipped her tail one last time, swam 
rapidly away, and was soon out of sight. Calamidad 
stood motionless on the sand bank. 

Minutes or hours later, the Negro got back into his 
boat and rowed toward the village. Day was breaking. 
but he did not realize it. Already the other boats were 
resting on the beach, and the crabs were scurrying out 
of the sunlight into the shade of the palms. 

He made shore, pulled his boat onto the sand, and 
walked slowly toward his house, without bothering to 
gather up the sardines he had caught. His head was 
swimming and there was a new light in his eyes. 

“Ma,” he said, “I found out that we Negroes do have 
a God.” 

“And why not, boy? We always did. But what’s wrong 
with you?” 

“Nothing. Nothing’s wrong with me——” 

There were other moonlit nights in Boca Chica, and 
Calamidad poked around the bay for sardines. With the 
years, he became a deep-sea fisherman, one of those 
courageous men who battle the wind and waves, who are 
brothers to the sea and to death. And when he was an 
old man, someone once heard him say, softly, something 
that no one could explain: “Did you see, black one, how 
I kept your secret?” 

The people who do not know this story must think that 
Calamidad was nothing but a poor crazy Negro. # 
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Mariano Reyes Andrade shows four baquetas 
(playing sticks) similar only in appearance. 
Weight and hardness of rubber tips vary 
according to sound desired 
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ALTHOUGH authorities tend to agree that the marimba 
was firsi invented in Africa, today we associate the in- 
strument with Central America. Particularly with Guate- 
mala, where it is a national institution dating back for 
centuries. 

Roughly speaking, the marimba keyboard resembles 
that of a piano, but to play the instrument to full capacity 
seven well-trained musicians are required—four for the 
so-called “marimba” or upper register, three for the 
“tenor.” Actually, only one man plays the melody, while 
the rest hammer away at the accompaniment, All seven 
performers must be highly skilled to handle the sticks— 
especially those who use three at a time. 

Though the marimba is the instrument heard most in 
Guatemala, played over radio stations all day long and 
in hundreds of bands, it is manufactured by only a few 
artists in half a dozen places in the country. 

Mariano Reyes Andrade, now sixty-seven years old, is 


Photographer KuRT seventn, whose work has appeared in many 
U.S. magazines, brought back this picture story from a@ recent 
swing through Central America. ; 


one of the few marimba-makers. He lives in Guatemala 
City and has to his credit some thirty of the biggest in- 
struments—the so-called formal or grand marimbas, with 
137 keys. It takes him three to four months to make a 
grand marimba. Some of his finest have sold as far away 
as the United States. They bring in an average of five to 
six hundred dollars but, when special carvings and de- 
signs are requested, may go for as much as sixteen 
hundred. 

The best wood for the keys comes from the hormigo 
tree and the granadillo rojo; for the resonance boxes 
cedar, cypress, or mahogany is used. 

The tuning of the keys is one of the most difficult tasks 
of the entire manufacturing process, since they are shaped 
by an adz to produce the proper tone. The tuning is 
usually accomplished with an old boitle tuned to the key 
of C. Primitive and unreliable as this may appear, 
marimba-makers like Reyes have developed such a fine 
ear for tones that they hardly ever miss. Almost any 
piece of board held in the right position will produce a 
tone for the old artist. 
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Reyes shapes keys with full-sized adz. Though method seems 
awkward, a master can produce great precision of tone 


Before final assembly, Reyes checks keys by placing them upside 
down on instrument's table 


The grand marimba has six octaves in tie “marimba” 
section and five in the “tenor” section. The first has 
seventy-eight keys, the second fifty-nine. The smaller ones 
can do with fewer players than the seven required by 
the grand marimba. The Maya marimba made of gourds, 
played in the mountainous region of the country around 
Chichicastenango, is geared for two musicians. 

The playing sticks, called Laquetas, come in four dif- 
ferent styles: the baja, the centro, the tiple, and the 
piccolo. The ends of these sticks are tipped by small balls 
of natural rubber, soft rubber for the baja and hard for 


Merely by tapping key with fingers, he can tell whether it is in 
tune. If not, back to the adz 


Over hole at end of each resonance box, a strip of pig-intestine 
lining is fixed, to produce prolonged sound typical of marimba 


the piccolo in order to produce the correct sound effects. 
All resonance boxes have a little hole at the end over 
which is fastened a thin strip of the lining of a pig’s 
intestine. This membranous tissue serves to prolong the 
sound. 

The repertoire of an outstanding marimba band such 
as the Chapinlandia will consist of some five hundred 
numbers, mostly of native music and composed for the 
instrument but also including semi-classical and classical 
compositions. For a good marimba band can play any- 
thing. 
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Largest and smallest resonance boxes of a grand marimba, which Stringing keys, Reyes tunes board with old bottle in key of C. 
has 137 keys Big or “grand” marimba takes several months to finish 


ye 


Chapinlandia outfit, one of best known in Guatemala, uses a Reyes Completed “tenor” section of a grand marimba. Reyes has made 
marimba. Seven men are required to play it more than thirty such instruments 
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MARCIA GREGG photographs by the author 


Hicu on a mountain in Haiti, barely seventy-five miles 
as the crow flies from Méle St. Nicolas, where Columbus 
anchored his ships, is the farm of Cléobert Louis. Some 
forty miles to the east, the Citadel, the fortress built by 
the Haitian King Christophe, commands the sea. The 
nearest market, at Le Borgne, is about two hours’ walk 
from Cléobert’s farm. He goes down with his donkey's 


MARCIA GREGG, @ graduate of the University of Colorado School of 
Journalism, became interested in farm problems while working as 
an editor at the state agricultural-experiment station. She has con- 
tributed to a number of farm journals. 
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sisal saddlebags well loaded with coffee berries, which a 
local buyer takes at the going price and stores for ex- 
porters who send trucks in from Cap-Haitien or Gonaives 
during the harvesting season, and returns with corn meal, 
a bottle of cooking oil, rice, beans, shallots, sugar, and a 
half bag of cement to continue his farm-improvement 
project. 

Cléobert’s caille or hut-——-of woven grass packed with 
lime, like the others in the district—is one of several 
houses in the common yard belonging to him, his par- 
ents, and the families of several brothers. Near here are 
his farm lands—patches totaling about nine acres. Cléo- 


oy sa In mountainous Haiti, most farms are carved out of slopes 
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bert is forty-six. He has a wife and seven dependents. 
He is not an ordinary farmer, nor is this a typical Haitian 
farm. Both are far above the average. Cléobert can read 
and write a little, and his children have had more school- 
ing than he. In a neat paper-bound notebook, he keeps 
simple records of his farm enterprises. His proudest pos- 
session is a framed certificate, signed by the President, 
citing him for the contribution he has made to Haitian 
agriculture by demonstrating progressive practices. 

The day we visited Cléobert, the sky was overcast and 
the weather comfortable for horseback riding. “We” 
were Garvey Laurent, director of the Bureau of Super- 
vised Rural Credit (scrs, from its initials in French) ; 
Donnason Alphonse, his assistant; my husband, Russell 
Gregg. adviser with the U.S. Government's International 
Cooperation Administration; and I. We had come to see 
the results of one of the joint Haitian-U.S. programs— 
supervised credit for small farmers. 

Under this project, the $255 Cléobert borrowed from 
BcRS is advanced as needed according to a farm plan he 
worked out a year ahead. Ivan LeConte, the credit agent 
at Le Borgne and a graduate of the Haitian Agriculture 
College, acts as his advisor. Like the rest of the borrow- 
ers in the program, which is still in a pilot stage, he had 
been carefully screened: his character, integrity, and past 
farming reputation studied, his priest, county agent, and 
other contacts interviewed. A tentative repayment sched- 
ule’ was set up according to the harvest and marketing 
season, but he is encouraged to make his payments ahead 
of schedule when possible and can defer them in case of 
unexpected family expenses or crop failure. The 6-per- 
cent interest he pays is far less than local lenders charge 
on a much shorter term. As he pays off his debt, the 
money goes into a revolving fund for loans to others. 
Ica’s part in the program has been to furnish technical 
advice and a portion of the original financing. 

Leaving Port-au-Prince two days earlier in an Inter- 
national Travelall with oversized wheels, we had driven 
over Haiti’s best highway to Cap-Haitien, where we spent 
the night at a boarding house. The next morning the 
management packed sandwiches and filled our Thermos 


To reach Cléobert’s isolated property, party forded rivers, rode 
horses over mountain trails 


with coffee, and it was still early when we arrived at 
Limbé. Just beyond, we abruptly left the paved highway, 
and began the slipping, bouncing, river-fording way to 
Le Borgne, for this was one of the rainy seasons in the 
North of Haiti. We spent nearly three hours nursing the 
big green vehicle about fifteen miles over ruts that had 
grown more treacherous with each of the few previous 
attempts at traveling this way. Not more than twenty 
minutes of the time was spent getting across the swollen 
river at Bayeux, and this was considered excellent luck. 
The four-wheel drive, compound-gear Jeep in which 
LeConte had come to meet us was fastened to our vehicle 
with a tow cable, just in case we bogged down in the 
sand or got water in the ignition system. Once across, we 
began anticipating the return trip. In the next two days, 
“the river at Bayeux” became a familiar phrase both on 
our lips and on those of the people we met. Here was 


Garvey Laurent (right), director of Bureau of Supervised Rural 
Credit, and Ivan Le Conte (crouching, left), local agent, show 
Cléobert’s sons how to protect roots of young plantain tree 


the gate that could and at times did completely shut out 
the rest of the island. 

The lush jungle-like growth of Haiti’s North contrasts 
sharply with the Central Plain and Bay areas. Though 
the entire country is only slightly larger than Massa- oe 
chusetts, its climate and soil vary so much that here 
there is heavy forest and farther south, in the Artibonite 
Valley, there is intensive row cropping of rice and sisal. 
We were dwarfed by tall rubber trees stretching to the 
sun, and at the same time crowded by rain trees spread- vir 
ing their protective branches overhead. Occasionally 
Garvey pointed out some cacao, the queer rich pods hang- ae 
ing from the tree limbs. We stopped several times so he See 
could pry an orchid plant loose from the bark for later 4 
fixing to a tree in his own yard. The little patches of 
coffee here and there could be recognized only by the 
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trained eye, since the trees are not in neatly cultivated 
rows. The farmer plants his coffee wherever he finds a 
likely place and proper shade. 

It was the middle of the afternoon when we came over 
the last crest to look down on a scene of such tropical 
splendor that, even in the prevailing overcast, we stopped 
to study Le Borgne. The sea was pounding a surf along 
the north shore of Haiti, but a little balloon-shaped 
peninsula braved these waters and right in its narrow 
neck was the village. 

Since there is no boarding house in Le Borgne, we 
had brought our own cots, C rations, and water jugs. 
Garvey and Donnason were to camp at the Bcrs office, 
my husband was to stay with the Catholic priest, and I 
was to put up at the convent. By the time we drew up 
in front of the office, a windowless concrete square with 
three green wooden doors swung wide, a crowd of wide- 
eyed boys and men circled us, Everyone knew LeConte’s 
red Jeep, but this big green vehicle was different, and it 
carried blancs. My “Bon soir!” brought smiles and a 
general response. 

Before supper we walked up to the priest’s house. 
Father Lemy, a small man with a relaxed smile, met us 


Modern care to produce better pigs: corral with cement troughs 
for feed and water, a novelty in Haiti 


in moccasins and sport shirt. “How’s the river at Ba- 
yeux?” he asked, not surprisingly. 

“We got through right away,” Garvey told him. 

“That’s good.” The genial priest nodded. “Many’s the 
hour I’ve sat out in that river while a dozen or two 
people pushed and pulled at my truck.” 

This was Cléobert’s priest. In answer to a question 
Russ asked, Father Lemy pulled out a drawer, selected 
a card from the catalogue, and volunteered the names of 
Cléobert’s brothers. He sees Cléobert at church and at 
the market, and on occasion stops for a visit as he rides 
his mule to one of the outlying chapels in his parish. 
Later he took us up to the convent to meet Sister Superior 
St. Vincent, a Canadian, and the other two English- 
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speaking nuns, Sister Bernadette and Sister Dolorosa. 
These two are nurses and operate a dispensary where 
Cléobert and his family may get emergency treatment. 
The rest of the sisters are teachers and conduct a school 
that Cléobert’s little girls may attend when they are old 
enough to live in town with friends. 

Tuesday is market day in Le Borgne. As we rode out 
the following morning, women vendors were setting out 
their goods under the mat-covered frames in a corner of 
the town square. On the trail we met more vendors com- 
ing to town with heavy baskets on their heads. They 
were barefoot and used their free hands to hold their 
brightly colored dresses high out of the mud in which 
our horses sometimes sank hock-deep. 

Three times we crossed rivers. Twice it was only neces- 
sary to lift one’s feet out of the stirrups to keep dry, but 
the next time we had to dismount and climb into an un- 
painted oversized rowboat beached at the spot where the 
trail went down into the river. Waiting attendants took 
off the saddles, threw them into the boat, jumped in 
after them, and held the reins as the horses swam along- 
side. On the other side, the men saddled up again for us. 

We rode up out of the mire of the river bottom into 
a long grassy meadow, with the surf of the Atlantic a 
few hundred yards to our right and rice paddies to our 
left. On either side were cailles. Most of the families 
were in their front yards digging peanuts. They worked 
in small groups: squatting with knees high to their ears. 
edging their way forward, slicing pieces of the ground 
with machetes, and sifting the soil through their fingers 
for the elusive crop. All greeted us cordially. 

The trail suddenly rose steeply out of the valley and 
the terrain became rocky. At times it was easier to dis- 
mount and climb over the slippery boulders, pulling the 
small horses after us. As we went higher, we saw just off 
the coast the island of Tortuga, seventeenth-century home 
of buccaneers preying on Spanish Caribbean commerce. 


Caille or hut of woven grass packed with lime is typical of 
mountain farmers’ homes 
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Party saddles up at credit-bureau office in village of Le Borgne. 
From left: Le Conte; Russell Gregg, U.S. technical adviser and 
author's husband; Laurent; Donnason Alphonse, his assistant 


Inland we saw distant farmers bending to plant fresh 
green shoots in the marked squares of their rice paddies. 

It was near noon when we rode into the common yard 
of Cléobert and his family. His father, Chapitar Louis, 
grinning toothlessly as he pumped Garvey’s hand, ex- 
plained the brightly colored kerchief around his head: 
he had a fever. His joy at seeing someone from the agri- 
culture college near Port-au-Prince was genuine. In the 
middle thirties he had been awarded a special trip to the 
school for showing the same traits of husbandry that 
characterize his son. 

Proudly Cléobert brought out his “diploma.” Other 
members of his family had tethered our horses in the 
shade; a couple of teen-aged sons were preparing coco- 
nuts so that we could drink the milk, and his wife was 
making syrupy black coffee for us. Standing erect, he 
examined his guests with keen, steady eyes. It is seldom 
that a foreigner comes to visit his farm, more seldom 
still that a white woman makes the trek up the mountain. 
News of our coming preceded us and neighbors had 
gathered in the yard to stare at the “white woman in 
pants,” 

First we visited the new pig corral. The two cement 
troughs, inside a roughly but sturdily built fence, are 
novel in themselves, and a sun-and-rain shelter adorns 
one end of the area. In rural Haiti, one seldom sees any- 
thing so modern in the way of swine culture; most of the 
high-bellied, long-snouted pigs roam the hillside with 
hobbles or crudely made yokes of Y sticks, or are tied 
to a stake with a rope collar. Now we gazed at three 
swine with at least one generation of “breeding up.” We 
learned that Cléobert’s farm plan calls for the production 
of twelve pigs this year, six to sell and six to eat or to 


keep for further breeding purposes. 

Close to the pigpen is a chicken house, although few 
U.S. poultrymen would recognize the tall poles topped 
with palm thatch as such. But here again is an innova- 
tion, for Clécbert lives in a country where a peasant’s 
one or two hens run about the yard. Of the 180 chickens 
he hopes to raise this year from his present flock of 
eleven, he expects to market seventy-two, eat a few, and 
start next year with an improved flock. 

We went from the chicken house to another shelter, 
more sturdily built and somewhat larger. Its sides were 
poles woven with banana leaves, and its thatched roof 
rose to a sharp point to shed the sudden tropical -rains. 
This was the latrine. Cléobert swung wide the door so 
that we could see there were really two holes: a big one 
built high from the floor and a little one for the children. 
Twenty dollars of the loan had been allowed for “house- 
hold improvements,” and this is where some of it was 
spent. The pride of the whole family was evident as we 
gathered around this outbuilding, probably the only one 
on the whole mountainside. 

The rest of the tour proved that it would be difficult 
to calculate in acres the amount of coffee, taro, plantains, 
and cacao Cléobert produces or expects to produce, for 
the plantain trees shade the coffee and taro is planted in 
with the cacao trees. Yams, beans, and corn are culti- 
vated with machete and hoe in small patches on the 
mountainside. It will be five years before Cléobert can 
expect substantial profits from his newly planted coffee 
and cacao trees, but this year he will harvest 1,275 stems 
of plantains, an important item in the Haitian diet, served 
boiled or fried. Cléobert will sell a thousand stems and 
use the rest himself. 

Cléobert walked us halfway down the mountain, stop- 
ping us twice to examine plantains and coffee that he raises 
on bits of land far removed from his home. As our horses 
picked their precarious ways on down the path, we left 
him on a rock still grinning and waving. 

We spent the night in Le Borgne again, and the next 
day, despite our anxiety, found the river at Bayeux quite 
passable. LeConte and his red Jeep turned back after 
seeing us safely across, and we bounced on toward Limbé 
and the pavement. 

So far, fifty-nine “Cléoberts” have been approved for 
a total of $20,527 in loans. Some of the other farms are 
not so difficult to reach as Cléobert’s, but all are removed 
from the metropolitan areas. Garvey Laurent explains: 
“Right now we are treading slowly, feeling our way with 
borrowers and expanding the program only when we 
consider it justified by the aim of improving Haitian 
farming and also by sound lending practices.” The 
Haitian director, who himself has served as county agent 
and agricultural economist for the Haitian Government 
since receiving his master’s degree in economics at the 
University of California, finds another virtue in the pro- 
gram: “Neighboring farmers can see the results of more 
efficient cultivation and improved livestock management. 


If Cléobert’s pigs are bigger because they are penned and | 


better fed and watered, perhaps the neighbors will try 
penning theirs next year.” ® 
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ARMANDO ZEGRI 


THE OTHER NIGHT at the St. Moritz Hotel in New York, 
across from Central Park, I was sitting in the sidewalk 
Café de la Paix contemplating the equestrian statue of 
Simon Bolivar directly opposite. At the next table a 
group of people were speaking Spanish. How natural it 
sounds these days in Manhattan, | thought. At this rate, 
as someone has said, New York will soon have a Spanish- 
speaking mayor. 

But more interesting to me than the growing number 
of Spanish Americans is the individual distinction at- 
tained by many of them in diverse walks of life. Espe- 
cially in the theater, where a big percentage have built 
solid professional reputations. José Ferrer, for example, 
the Puerto Rican actor-producer-director, or the Argen- 
tine actor Fernando Lamas, whose most recent Broadway 


Chilean-born aRMANDO zecRi has written several books, reported 
World War Il from the Pacific Theater for the National Broad- 
casting Company, was a UN information officer in Japan and 
Korea, and now runs an art gallery in New York City—the 
Galeria Sudamericana. 
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appearance was in the musical Happy Hunting. Bolivar’s 
horse, I thought as I gazed at the statue, should be 
headed directly toward the heart of the theater district. 
For these days, asthe Spaniard B. Fernandez-Aldana 
emphasizes in the title of his book of sketches of New 
York, Broadway Habla Espafiol (Broadway Speaks 
Spanish). 

As a Chilean living in Manhattan, I was curious, and 
decided to look up a handful of these people at random. 
I chose a Mexican, a Panamanian, and two Cubans (one 
a woman) —the first three because they had won acclaim 
in different fields of theatrical endeavor and the last as 
representative of the newcomers who are still struggling 
to the fore. 

The most outstanding Spanish American on the New 
York stage at the moment is the Mexican actor Ricardo 
Montalban, who, with the singer Lena Horne, heads the 
cast of the musical comedy Jamaica. For U.S. fans, 
Montalban is the romantic personification of the Latin: 
He is tall, dark, and handsome. He plays the guitar, 
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sings, and dances. He has also been a bullfighter. 

“I play the guitar very littl—enough to accompany 
myself, like a good Mexican,” Montalban protested when 
we talked in his dressing room at the Imperial Theater 
on Forty-fifth Street, shortly before the evening show. “I 
like the popular Chilean songs. I have a record of Lucho 
Gatica doing a native ballad—La Carreta, | think it’s 
called.” He hummed a chorus of the song. “As for bull- 
fighting, I’ve only taken part in benefit corridas in Mex- 
ico with very young bulls.” 

As curtain time approached, Montalban began to make 
up. He had already worked nine months in Jamaica, and 
his contract calls for eighteen. On stage it is his responsi- 
bility to maintain the continuity of the plot, which re- 
quires a considerable investment of energy. “Fortu- 
nately,” he said, “Jamaica closed for six weeks’ vacation 
during the summer. I got back in New York the eighth 
of August.” 

“Did you go to Mexico?” 

“I didn’t have time, since I had several television en- 
gagements. Instead, I went to Los Angeles, where I have 
a house.” 

Montalban is married to Georgiana Young, sister of 
the actress Loretta Young. He has four children, two boys 
and two girls—the youngest five and a half years old, 
the oldest twelve. 1 noticed a small, gold-framed photo- 
graph of his children on the dressing-room table. “I took 
it,” he told me. “It’s a little out of focus.” 

Although he was born in Mexico City, Montalban con- 
siders himself a “northerner” since he was brought up in 
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Mexican actor Ricardo Montalban and singer Lena Horne in scene 
from musical hit Jamaica 


the north of Mexico. His first ambition was to study 
engineering. But then he went to Fairfax High School in 
Los Angeles, and while: acting in school plays attracted 
the attention of a Hollywood director. Since his debut as 
a professional actor, he has made more than twenty-five 
films in English and in Spanish, in Mexico and in the 
United States. He has acted on the New York stage with 
Tallulah Bankhead in Her Cardboard Lover and with 
Elsa Maxwell in Our Betters. 

Montalban declared himself ready to go wherever 
there is an important part for him, but confessed that 
the roles he prefers, in both the theater and the movies, 
are those that really test his dramatic ability.. He wants 
to avoid being typed, as so often happens in Hollywood 
—in his case, as a Latin. This is why his role in Sayo- 


José Quintero of 
Panama won special 
recognition staging 


O’Neill dramas 


nara, as a Kabuki actor, was especially significant for 
him. 

“At first,” he said, “I resisted the idea of working in 
this picture. The part seemed so secondary. But the di- 
rector, Joshua Logan, changed my mind. “There are no 
minor parts,’ Logan said, ‘only minor actors.’ Now I 
consider my part in Sayonara one of the most vital in 
my movie career. I was in Japan for three months with 
the company and studied closely the Kabuki actors’ most 
minute gestures and movements. This is a_ ritualistic 
theater, bound by strict rules of stage behavior. So I 
was very proud when the real Kabuki actors gave me the 
title of ‘Man Who Can Do a Thousand Things.’ A few 
seasons ago on Broadway I played a Frenchman in an- 
other musical comedy, Seventh Heaven. Now, of course, 
I am a Jamaican. In Border Incident, though, | played a 
Mexican. I was an official of the Mexican Government 
who crossed the border with a group of Mexican peons. 
My secret mission was to investigate the problem of the 
wetbacks.” 

I remarked that he impressed me as being a happy 
man. “Yes,” he answered, “I have everything to make me 
happy—although I don’t believe in complete happiness. 
It would be like light without darkness. Very boring.” 

“Do you know José Quintero?” 

“I haven’t had an opportunity to meet him, but I ad- 
mire him a lot. I'd like to work under his direction. 
We'd have the advantage of a common Spanish American 
background.” 
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The Panamanian José Quintero is one of the most 
prominent Latin Americans in the U.S. theater. Since his 
direction of Eugene O’Neill’s autobiographical drama 
Long Day's Journey into Night, his future here seems 
assured. To me at least, Quintero’s immersion in the 
labyrinth of O’Neill’s spirit is inexplicable but certainly 
admirable. Born and raised in a tropical country, with 
deep roots in Panamanian tradition, Quintero neverthe- 
less brings intimate understanding to the Anglo-Saxon’s 
tortured concept of life—a man from a cold climate, with 
a style stripped of color and a tragic sense of poetry. 

Long Day’s Journey ran for seventeen months on Broad- 
way. During the 1956-57 season it won all the official 
honors of the U.S. theater. Fredric March and his wife, 
Florence Eldridge, played the leading roles. Although 
the other members of the cast, chosen personally by 
Quintero, lacked the Marches’ reputation on Broadway, 
they gained considerable professional stature through 
playing in this production. 

Before staging this drama Quintero had already dem- 
onstrated his affinity for O’Neill by mounting with phe- 
nomenal success a revival of another of his plays, The 
Iceman Cometh, at the Circle in the Square, an experi- 
mental theater in Greenwich Village. It played 565 per- 
formances, a run that broke the New York record for 
continuous performance of O’Neill’s plays. It was pre- 
cisely the success of Quintero’s direction of The Iceman 
that decided O’Neill’s widow to give preference to the 
Panamanian over other eager, better-known applicants. 

Quintero’s career in the theater really began when his 
family sent him from Panama to study medicine at the 
University of Southern California. In order to improve 
his deficient English, he took a speech course for actors. 
From that moment on, his love for the theater made him 
forget medicine. He studied acting for some time at the 
Goodman Memorial Theater in Chicago, then came to 
New York. During a season at the summer theater in 
Woodstock, New York, he discovered his interest in 
directing. 

In February 1951, with two other members of the 
Woodstock company, Quintero opened the Circle in the 
Square (so named because it is an arena theater at 5 
Sheridan Square, on the premises of a famous old night 
club). The history of the development of this theater con- 
tains all the drama of Quintero’s struggle to reach his 
present status. Here he had the opportunity ‘to experi- 
ment with different styles of theater until he could define 
his own idea and technique of directing. Plays by Garcia 
Lorca, Jacinto Benavente, Truman Capote, Tennessee 
Williams, Arthur Schnitzler, and other writers of inter- 
national fame have been presented at the Circle in the 
Square, not all with the same critical or box-office suc- 
cess. At last The Iceman Cometh gave José Quintero 
definite recognition. 

On June 6 of this year, in the town of Spoleto, Italy, 
Quintero directed another O’Neill play, A Moon for the 
Misbegotten (the U.S. production was directed by Carmen 
Capalbo), which he himself had selected as the U.S. 
theater contribution to this “Festival of Two Worlds.” A 
U.S. critic who attended the performance commented in 
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a cablegram to The New York Times that “Quintero 
brings a special illumination to O’Neill. His direction 
penetrates to the roots of the play.” 

For the current season, the first item on the calendar 
of the thirty-three-year-old Panamanian director is a 
movie version of The Iceman Cometh, which he wants to 
film in his own personal style, based—in his own words— 
“on a realism composed of values that I consider real 
although they might not coincide with the concept of 
material reality.” He has also been asked by the Metro- 
politan Opera of New York to direct new productions of 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. Finally, he must di- 
rect an English cast in a production of Long Day’s Jour- 
ney at the Edinburgh Festival in Scotland. 

When I called on René Buch, a young Cuban drama- 
tist, the first thing I asked him was “What do you think 
of José Quintero?” 

“I think,” said Buch without hesitation, “that Quintero 
is the best director in the American theater today, with- 


René Buch of Cuba 
: : writes plays in 
Spanish and English 
and is learning to 
direct 
: 


out exception. Better than Elia Kazan, better than Joshua 
Logan, better than anyone you can mention.” 

_ Buch’s life ambition is to make a career in the theater 
in New York. Whether he will ever reach Quintero’s pin- 
nacle, or surpass it, only time can tell. At present, he 
writes for the Spanish-language magazine V isidn, but all 
his dreams are tied up with the theater. Born in Santiago, 
Cuba, in 1925, he came to study at the Yale University 
School of Drama after building a career as a playwright 
in Cuba. In 1948 he won the National Prize of the 
Theater Association for his three-act play Del Agua de la 
Vida (From the Water of Life}, which is to be produced 
at the University of Madrid. He added to his reputation 
as a playwright in Cuba with two one-act plays, La Pri- 
mavera y el Mar (The Spring and the Sea) and Nosotros 
los Muertos (We the Dead). At Yale he studied with 
Robert Penn Warren, the noted poet and author of All 
the King’s Men. Before he graduated, a group at the 
Drama School staged one of his plays, The Hollow Shell, 
written in English and later published in Havana in 
Spanish. Buch also presented at Yale another of his one- 
act plays written in English, Bliss, based on a short story 
by Katherine Mansfield. The most important of his plays 
in English, now ready for production, is a three-act 
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drama called Design for Shadows. Buch’s theater has 
been catalogued as “theater of imagination.” Its roots 
are philosophical, its dramatic elements developed from 
the “terror of living.” 

Aside from writing for the theater, Buch is most in- 
terested in directing. He has concentrated much of his 
energy and attention since his arrival in New York on 
the conquest of this field, difficult in itself and even more 
so when the language is not one’s own. In February of 
this year he made his debut as director of Legend of 
Lovers, by Jean Anouilh. It was given in an English ver- 
sion by Kitty Black by the Heights players in Brooklyn, 
an experimental group of professional actors and stu- 
dents of the theater who from time to time mount origi- 
nal works for the consideration of Broadway impresarios. 
Next season Buch expects to direct the same group in 
The Human Voice, by Jean Cocteau; Pirandello’s Six 
Characters in Search of an Author; and Sartre’s No Exit. 

“Oh,” Buch reminded me as we ended our brief con- 
versation, “I don’t want to leave out a comedy I have 
written especially for Eusebia Cosme, the great Afro- 
Cuban reciter of poetry. It is called San Cristobal de la 
Habana and takes place in Cuba in the year 1603.” 

There is another promising Cuban name in New York, 
Miriam Acevedo, the actress, “I am determined,” Miriam 
told me, “to have a career on Broadway.” No one can 
doubt the firmness of her decision. She came to New 
York two years ago after having won all the laurels her 


Miriam Acevedo (standing), also of Cuba, in her first New York 
role—Clare in off-Broadway production of Jean Genet’s The Maids 


Juano Hernandez pioneered for Latins on Broadway. In this scene 
from film Something of Value, he appears with Rock Hudson 


own country had to bestow on an actress. In 1953 she 
was awarded the Talia Prize as the best actress of the 
year and in 1955 the National Prize of the Academy of 
Dramatic Art. A laudatory Havana critic has called her 
“the first lady of the Cuban theater.” 

Miriam Acevedo’s first struggle in New York was with 
the language. She had studied English at school in Cuba 
and spoke it when she came north but not well enough 
to use it in the theater. She took courses in diction, elo- 
cution, and vocalization. In the meantime, to earn a living 
she worked as a saleswoman in a necktie store and per- 
formed on some programs for Spanish television. Little 
by little she began to know people, to. find her way 
around. Before working in the theater in Cuba she had 
been a singer of popular songs on radio and in television. 
In New York she recorded singing commercials for an 
advertising agency with branches in Latin America. She 
also works as a model, for which she has very special 
qualifications: youth (she is twenty-five years old), ap- 
pearance, and, above all, the required measurements. 
She weighs 124 pounds and her dimensions are: height 
five feet six inches, bust thirty-five inches, waist twenty- 
three, hips thirty-eight. She wears her dark hair long, 
falling over one of her slanting eyes. 

The night of her New York debut in The Maids, by 
Jean Genet, the ambassador of Cuba went to her dressing 
room to congratulate her “for your marvelous interpreta- 
tion; you are an honor to Cuba.” 

“I know this play throughly,” said Miriam, emphasiz- 
ing the word with her deep voice. “My role is Clare, one 
of the maids, the same part I took when the play was 
done very successfully in Havana. My familiarity with 
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Chita Rivera, who began to dance at eleven, in rip-roaring number 
from West Side Story. She was also in Can-Can and Guys and Dolls 
the piece in Spanish was a great help in my English 
debut. By chance | saw in a trade paper that the Com- 
munity Players, at 40 East Fifty-third Street, were audi- 
tioning for Genet’s play. 

“The Community Players take their name from the 
Community Church, which sponsors the experiment. It is 
a communal effort, with actors of many nationalities par- 
ticipating. The group is composed of about fifty people, 
mostly with professional experience on stage or television. 
The church is convinced that the future of the U.S. 
theater depends on the activities of groups like the Com- 
munity Players. Since they are not under economic 
pressures like the commercial theater, they can indulge 
in the luxury of selecting works solely for their dramatic 
worth. 

“In the tryouts | had to compete with nearly forty 
young actresses, mostly North Americans, several Euro- 
peans, and some Latins. I got the part the same day. The 
play ran for four weeks. Well, I've broken the ice. as 
they say in this country. 

“Projects for the immediate future? I have several. 
®.e acted in some scenes of The Naked City, which the 
American Broadcasting Company will do in a series of 
TV programs next season. If they're successful, I'll work 
in other episodes of the series, I've been approached for 
a part in a production of Dofia Rosita, by Garcia Lorca. 
I also have an offer for a work by Strindberg. We'll see. 
Meantime, I take care of myself by modeling. I am de- 
termined to make a career on Broadway. When I came to 
New York I burned all my bridges behind me, so I 
can’t retreat.” 

Good luck, Miriam Acevedo. 

So the list of Latin Americans on Broadway is length- 
ening. Apart from those I interviewed, I should mention 
in passing two Puerto Ricans with diverse cultural back- 
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grounds who have done much to enhance the reputation 
of the Spanish-speaking people in the U.S. theater: Juano 
Hernandez and Chita Rivera. 

Juano Hernandez pioneered for the Latin Americans 
on the Broadway stage. Born in San Juan, he was or- 
phaned at an early age and relatives in Brazil opened 
their Rio home to him. There he adopted the name Juano 
—a mixture of the Spanish “Juan” and the Portuguese 
“Joao.” The fascination with travel that he had inherited 
from his mariner father and the magic of the stage that 
apparently had bewitched Hernandez since childhood 
prompted him to leave his relatives to join a circus. With 
it he toured all of Latin America, ending up in the 
United States, in New Orleans. 

There he began his serious study of the theater in 
1915, specializing in Shakespeare and the other classic 
dramatists of the English language. By now he has be- 
come one of the most sought-after Negro actors of both 
Holiywood and Broadway and has appeared in a long 
list of films and plays. Among his most recent was the 
movie St. Louis Blues, in which he played the father of 
W. C. Handy, the famous jazz composer. At the moment 
he is directing a bilingual drama school in San Juan, 
where he went to receive an honorary degree from the 
University of Puerto Rico. 

A US. critic who saw Chita Rivera dance in West Side 
Story wrote of her: “. . . a sinuous and fiery Latin lights 
up like a handful of Fourth of July sparklers.” This 
musical drama, one of the most resounding critical and 
box-office successes of recent months, is based on a 
sordidly realistic theme, juvenile delinquency. Two rival 
gangs face each other on stage—-one gang, the Jets, made 
up of natives from the slums beyond Central Park West: 
the other, the Sharks, of Puerto Ricans. The sentimental 
interest is provided by a boy and girl from opposing 
gangs who fall in love with each other. The gang fights 
are resolved on stage in magnificent choreographic and 
musical numbers. 

Chita Rivera was born in Washington twenty-five years 
ago and baptized Dolores Consuelo Figueroa del Rivero. 
When she started working professionally, she adopted 
the shorter and catchier Chita Rivera. She began to dance 
at the age of eleven when she won a scholarship to the 
American School of Ballet in New York. She made her 
Broadway debut as a dancer in the musical comedy Call 
Me Madam. Later she danced in Guys and Dolls and 
Can-Can. Her imitation of Marilyn Monroe in the Shoe- 
string Revue, which gave her her first chance to act and 
sing as well as dance, was very well received. 

A few months after the opening of West Side Story, 
Chita declared, in an interview, that she was madly in 
love with a dancer in the same company. She wanted to 
get married and have a lot of children. Now on maternity 
leave from West Side Story, she awaits the birth of her 
first child. ® 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ on page 42 

1. Rubén Dario. 2. Mangue-Chorotego. 3. Honduras and Costa Rica. 
4. The fact that it abounds with salt-water fish. 5. A filibuster. 
6. Bluefields. 7. Rodrigo Pefalba. 8. Surrounded by water. 9. Sec- 
ond. 10. Miguel Larreynaga. 
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ON THE 


ECONOMIC FRONT 


BRAZILIAN VERSATILITY 


Brazil and the other major coffee- 
producing countries have been confronted 
by a serious threat due to the accumula~- 
tion of surpluses—a situation that 
may be alleviated by a marketing agree- 
ment signed as AMERICAS went to press 
by all fifteen Latin American countries 
affected. Meanwhile, Brazilian farmers 
and industrialists are demonstrating 
both ingenuity and zeal in adding new 
items to the country’s export list. 

The highest tribute to Brazilian good 
taste and good living has been paid by 
French importers, who have ordered 
thirty million liters of table wines 
from Brazil. They sent four tankers to 
pick up the joyous cargo at Pérto 
Alegre, capital of Rio Grande do Sul 
State, and take it back to the land 
where they invented champagne. Grape 
culture and wine-making on a commercial 
scale are recent innovations in Brazil, 
introduced by Italian immigrants in the 
southern part of the country. 

A very different field in which Bra- 
zilians are entering foreign markets in- 
volves paper-making machinery. The 
Companhia Federal de Fundigdo of Rio re- 
cently delivered two modern pressurized 
centrifugal stock screens to the Agri- 
cola Paramonga paper mill of W. R. Grace 
& Company in Peru. The Rio company has 
been manufacturing pulp- and paper- 
making equipment for domestic mills for 
three years, and hopes this Peruvian de- 
livery will led to sales in other South 
American countries. 

Meanwhile, on the domestic front, the 
integrated Volta Redonda steel plant is 
adding a new tandem cold-strip mill, ex- 
pected to be the largest of its kind in 
South America. It will turn out sheet 
Steel principally for the rapidly grow- 
ing automotive industry. 

As a result of conversations between 
visiting Italian President Giovanni 
Gronchi and Brazilian President Jusce- 
lino Kubitschek, it was reported, Italy 
may supply the Brazilian Government oil 
monopoly, Petrobrds, with well-drilling 
and refining equipment and technical 
assistance and may help install pipe- 
lines in Brazil. 


COLOMBIAN ECONOMIC PLAN 


To tackle the country's serious eco- 
nomic problems, the new government 
headed by President Alberto Lleras Ca- 
margo has sent to Congress a comprehen- 
sive thirty-eight-point plan. It is 
aimed at a stern policy of monetary, 
fiscal, and foreign-exchange stability; 
more equitable distribution of income, 
with emphasis on improving farm livin 
standards; increased agricultural pro- 
duction and industrial development; and 
austerity in spending for both the gov- 
ernment and the people, which entails 
establishing appropriate priorities in 
investment, lowering costs, and elimi- 
nating speculation. The hope is that 
greater self-sufficiency will be at- 
tained through the replacement of im- 
ports by local production and that the 
balance-of-payments difficulties occa- 
Sioned by the crisis in coffee (the main 
export product) will be overcome by the 
expansion of other exports. 

New methods would be adopted for han- 
dling the coffee crop, with emphasis on 
protecting prices by withholding stocks 
rather than extending bank credit. The 
expansion of the public debt would be 
severely controlled and strict budgetary 
requirements observed. The dual foreign- 
exchange system—one market for imports 
and exports and a parallel free market— 
would be continued, without complex ex- 
change controls. While the stabilization 
program is under way, rents would re- 
main frozen. Industries would be asked 
to agree to freeze prices and to absorb 
the additional costs of programs deemed 
necessary for social tranquillity. 

Special emphasis would be given to re- 
hubilitating areas devastated by vio- 
lence. The methods would include indem- 
nified expropriation of rural lands and 
new public works, such as penetration 
roads in the strife-torn zones. 

A complete revision of the tax struc- 
ture, not detailed in the plan, would be 
undertaken to stimulate development, and 
income taxes, in particular, would be 
revised to lessen the burden on low- 
income groups. 

Efforts would be made to encourage the 
investment in Colombia of both’ foreign 
capital and Colombian funds that have 
emigrated. A separate measure introduced 
by Senator Carlos Lleras Restrepo, inci- 
dentally, is designed to lure Colombian 
funds home by authorizing the emission 
of dollar bonds. 
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“Berore I die, I'll see that little girl become either a 
lawyer or a legislator,” remarked Costa Rican Minister of 
Education Mauro Fernandez. He had just heard an earnest 
but childish speech delivered by six-year-old Angelita 
Acufia to some admirers of his who had gathered for the 
evening in his big, friendly house in San José. Unfortu- 
nately, he did not live to watch her receive her law 
degree in 1925, the first woman lawyer in all Central 
America. 

Thirty-three years later, he might have witnessed what 
is, in a way, the fulfillment of the second half of his 
prophecy. On a beautiful morning early this fall in Wash- 
ington the same Angelita rose to acknowledge the wel- 
come extended to her as Representative of Costa Rica by 
the Chairman of the oas Council, Dr. José Gutiérrez 
Gémez of Colombia. Ambassador Angela Acufia de Cha- 
cén then made her maiden speech in the highest forum 
of the Hemisphere, the first and only woman of the 
Americas to be so honored. 

However, firsts are nothing to Mrs. Chacén, who is 
still known as Angelita to her friends. In her country she 
has also been a first woman university student, a first 
woman journalist, and a first feminist leader. Last year, 
in recognition of her service to the cause, she was se- 
lected as “Woman of the Americas,” an honor that had 
previously been bestowed on such distinguished women 
as Carrie Chapman Catt, Gabriela Mistral, and Eleanor 
Roosevelt. It was this tribute that sparked her appoint- 
ment as OAS Ambassador. “If the Americas honor you in 
this manner,” President Mario Echandi told her, “the 
least Costa Rica can do is send you to Washington.” 

Her success may have been a partial compensation for 
being orphaned at an early age. At ten, on the death of 
her widowed mother, who belonged to the respected Costa 
Rican family Bonilla-Carrillo, she went to live with an 
aunt who was married to the Colombian general Rafael 
Villegas—a great scholar, she says, whose youthful mind 
and spirit have always been an inspiration to her. Later, 
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Mrs: Angela Acute de Chacén of Costa Rica 


for finishing at the head of her class in secondary school, 
she received from her godfather, President Ascension 
Esquivel, a government grant to study in Europe. She 
spent the next four and a half years attending school in 
France, Belgium, and England. At the time the British 
suffragettes, led by Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, were stag- 
ing noisy demonstrations for the woman’s vote, even 
going so far as to chain themselves to the railings of 
Buckingham Palace. 

“Weren't you shocked by their violence?” 

“Well, yes. But I realized that the position of women 
in England was different from ours. British women were 
struggling for a chance to earn their living, while in 
Costa Rica and throughout Latin America women led a 
secluded life in the home, provided for by their hus- 
bands. In those days very few women, except school- 
teachers and domestic servants, worked for a living.” 

The young student learned what she could about the 
feminist movements in Europe, especially in Scandinavia, 
where women had already won the right to vote. Mean- 
while, she was living a gay social life in the Belgian 
castle of the Marquis of Peralta, Costa Rican envoy to 
several European governments, attending balls and parties 
and becoming an accomplished horsewoman. On her re- 
turn to Costa Rica, she became the first and only female 
pupil in an all-male school, the Liceo de Costa Rica, re- 
ceiving her Bachelor of Humanities diploma in 1912. 

“In school I always got along famously with the boys 
and the teachers. My status of absolute minority never 
seemeil to tempt them to play tricks on me.” 

“And in law school?” 
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“For the six years | attended I was just as well treated 
there—even spoiled, you might say. And it was at the 
University that I met my husband, also a lawyer, Lucas 
Raul Chacén.” Widowed ten years ago, she has a married 
daughter. 

“Didn’t your work for women sometimes conflict with 
your wifely duties?” 

“Not at all. My husband, a conservative man, helped 
me a great deal. At the outset I asked whether he had 
any qualms about my feministic zeal. He proved he 
hadn’t by advising me on the proper attitudes to take in 
given cases, by suggesting solutions for many a problem, 
and by recommending ideas for articles as well as mak- 
ing changes and improvements in them. 

“From the beginning I realized that the fight for 
women’s rights in my country had to be a mild one, fol- 
lowing an evolutionary rather than a revolutionary line. 
My policy was not to alarm, never to add a jarring note. 
So I never tried a giant’s pace; I proceeded cautiously, 
yet firmly. The nundreds of articles | wrote showed the 
same moderation, which is why I never ran up against 
violent opposition. On the contrary, men helped me. 
Newspapers opened their pages to me. The letters I’ve 
received from presidents, intellectuals, artists, and so on 
bear witness that they thought of me as a friend and 
ally, never as an enemy.” 

“You say ‘hundreds of articles.’ Does that mean you 
were a professional newspaperwoman ?” 

“Only twice. In 1914 I founded the fortnightly maga- 
zine Figaro, the first women’s magazine in Costa Rica. 
About. a year after the Figaro experience, I edited a 
Monday paper, Los Lunes del Imparcial.” 

“Why a Monday paper?” 

’“In Costa Rica newspapers don’t usually circulate on 
Mondays. The publisher of El Imparcial wanted to fill 
the gap by putting out a Monday paper without hiring an 
extra staff, so my job was to turn out a complete paper 
by myself, with news, sports, and the usual columns.” 

“Why did Figaro fold?” 

“Because, being inexperienced, I started out too ex- 
travagantly. Although it offered the work of the best pens 
in Central America, the economics of production caught 
up with it and it lasted just under a year. Next I turned 
to making free contributions to Prensa Libre, La Nacién, 
La Repiblica, and the Guatemalan magazine Espiral, 
which was edited by Angelina Acufia, a good friend but 
no relative of mine.” 

During her first year in law school Ahgela started 
petitioning Congress for changes in laws that restricted 
women’s rights. “Every two years, through a friendly 
Congressman, | introduced a bill granting the vote to 
women. Each time it was to be voted upon, I filled the 
galleries with my public, and we applauded those repre- 
sentatives who took a favorable stand. It was voted down 
many times, until 1949. I concentrated on winning the 
vote for women, but I sponsored many other changes in 
Costa Rican legislation. Often, from the floor, the repre- 
sentatives would hold up, for me to see, the little white 
ball they were to drop in the ballot box for my bills.” 

“What was your first victory?” 


“An amendment permitting women lawyers to be wit- 
nesses to notarized public documents and testaments, a 
right previously denied women, minors, the insane, crimi- 
nals, and other persons deprived of citizens’ rights. 

“However, women’s rights were not my only concern. 
My doctoral dissertation was Los Derechos del Nifio en 
el Derecho Moderno [Children’s Rights under Contempo- 
rary Law]. Later I published La Mujer ante el Estado 
[Woman Before the State], La Prostitucién desde el 
Punto de Vista Social {Prostitution from a Social Point 
of View], El Misterio Sexual [The Mystery of Sex]. My 
work La Tragedia del Hogar Campesino {The Tragedy 
of the Peasant Home] won a gold medal. Right now I am 
putting the last touches on La Mujer Costarricense a 
través de Cuatro Siglos, de Colén a Nuestros Dias {Costa 
Rican Women Through Four Centuries, from Columbus 
to Our Day], a book which should appear soon. In it I 
show that women in my country have taken an active 
part in our nation’s life.” 

None more active, however, than Mrs. de Chacon, 
founder (in 1923) of the First Feminine League of Costa 
Rica; co-founder, with Dr. Eduardo Fournier, of the 
First School of Commerce of San José; co-organizer (in 
1938) of the First Women’s Education Congress of Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean; organizer of the Pan 
American Round Table in Costa Rica, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, and Cuba; lecturer for the People’s Mandate Com- 
mittee, who traveled extensively (in 1939) in the United 
States, talking in many towns about the common aspira- 
tions of the peace-loving women of the Americas; founder 
of the Costa Rican Chapter of United Women of the 
Americas; student of the U.S. juvenile courts; fighter for 
the adoption of juvenile courts in Costa Rica; professor 
of Spanish at the University of Southern California, in 
Los Angeles, for four years; “Costa Rican Mother of the 
Year” in 1950; member of the International Association 
of Lawyers; delegate (1941-1954) to the Inter-American 
Commission of Women; author of a study on the Hemi- 
sphere’s codes and constitutions in relation to women’s 
rights (presented at the Tenth Inter-American Confer- 
ence, in Caracas). 

“I have been very lucky in everything I undertook. 
Yet one of my cherished ideas died a-borning. This was 
an Orientation School, in which we planned to take sixth- 
grade girls from poor families and teach them home eco- 
nomics—dietetics, washing, and ironing, and small home 
repairs—art appreciation and esthetics. The idea was to 
make the establishment pay its own way. The students 
would earn money for the school and for themselves, as 
mother’s helpers, decorators, electricians; their savings 
would eventually constitute a dowry. I still hope to make 
this dream come true some day.” 

Weary now from the long talk, she rested her head 
against the back of the chair, looking at her interviewer 
wistfully. It is impossible not to be charmed by this frail 
great lady. Yet the gentleness and the friendliness she 
radiates do not hide her drive for accomplishment. She 
not only talks about helping the underdog—she does it. 
Quietly, without fireworks, she fights and builds for 


him.—W.V. 
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THE 


HELP FOR THE INSANE 

Vida e Cultura is a small, unpreten- 
tious monthly started in Paraiba, Bra- 
zil, just a few months ago. The editor, 
Heronides Coélho Filho, announced 
in the first issue that the venture was 
undertaken “without exaggerated opti- 
mism, but also without pessimism.” In 
the following article, Coélho Filho— 
who is also a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Paraiba School of Social Serv- 
ice—describes the pioneering efforts 
of two Brazilians to help the mentally 
ill (at about the same time, inciden- 
tally, that Dorothea Lynde Dix was 
waging her epic battle in the United 
States): 

On January 1, 1883, . . . the Tama- 
rineira Hospital for the Mentally Ill 
was opened in Recife, thus climaxing 
a heroic struggle against insanity, or 
rather against scorning the mentally 
ill or holding them in public jails. . . . 

The movement that culminated in 
Pernambuco with the opening of Ta- 
marineira was duplicated during the 
second half of the nineteenth century 
in several other Brazilian provinces— 
Sao Paulo, Bahia, Para—and at Court. 
It seems that the Sado Pedro de Alcan- 
tara Hospital in Recife was the first to 
take in the mentally ill. Founded early 
in the century, it was in operation un- 
til 1862. On March 10 of that year its 
. regular patients were transferred to a 
new hospital; only the mental patients 
were left in the old building. In his 
first report, . . . the administrator of 
Recife’s Charity Hospital gives an idea 
of the situation there during the time 
it was reserved exclusively for psycho- 
paths: “In the smallest, poorest prov- 
ince of the Empire, no one could find 
a hospital in worse condition.” 
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The . . . president of the province 
ordered the transfer of the mental 
patients to the Charity Hospital in 
near-by Olinda. It was an ancient 
building on the verge of collapse. The 
directors of the Recife institution op- 
posed the move, since they could see 
no advantage in going from one hovel 
to another. Nevertheless, the mental 
patients went to Olinda on July 20, 
1864. There were thirty-five in all, 
twenty-five of them women. With ac- 
commodations for forty patients, the 
hospital ended up with a hundred and 
fifty. The overcrowding, the total lack 
of hygiene, the scanty, unhealthful diet 
—all were factors in. the rise of the 
mortality rate to more than 50 per 
cent in only a few years. However, 
neither the people nor government 
officials were concerned with the plight 
of the mentally ill. 

We owe today’s improved situation 
mainly to that inimitable doctor and 
teacher Ulisses Pernambucano. . . . 
But we should not overlook the work 
of two laymen who fought to win the 
same dignified consideration for the 
mentally ill that the physically ill al- 
ready enjoyed. In view of the limita- 
tions imposed by the time and the cir- 
cumstances, they did remarkably well. 
These crusaders were Henrique Pereira 
de Lucena, Baron of Lucena, and 
Francisco de Assis Oliveira Maciel. 

Henrique Pereira de Lucena was 
president of Pernambuco Province 
from November 5, 1872, to May 10, 
1875. When he visited Olinda, he was 
horrified at the hospital. He promptly 
drew up a plan, cost what it might, to 
provide the mentally ill with more 
pleasant surroundings, more healthful 
living conditions, more space. 


Throwing himself into this work, in 
a short time he collected 160,000,000 
reis, an amount that, in Lucena’s own 
words, “was twice what the imperial 
government collected to build the Vet- 
erans’ Home, despite Pedro II's sig- 
nature at the top of the list of con- 
tributors.” Finding a suitable location 
for the building proved far more difh- 
cult than getting the money together. 
He considered the Carmos de Olinda 
convent, the island of Nogueira, the 
Brum fortress, Parnamerim, and San- 
tana. Finally he settled on Tamari- 
neira, and the cornerstone was laid on 
September 8, 1794. . . . It took 410.- 
000,000 reis and four years to com- 
plete the building. . . . 

Unhappily, the officials who suc- 
ceeded Lucena lost interest in the 
asylum, and as September 1, 1878— 
the date set for the dedication—drew 
near, the treasury still had not made 
the annual payments for 1876 and 
1877. Besides that, the terrible drought 
of ’77 had exhausted the Northeast 
and damaged the economy. The deficits 
piled up and penny-pinching was the 
rule in all government offices. 

Providence put the fate of the hos- 
pital into the hands of the chief magis- 
trate, Oliveira Maciel, who is respon- 
sible for making Henrique Pereira de 
Lucena’s dream come true. Lucena ac- 
tually laid the cornerstone, but Oliveira 
Maciel raised the building. One drew 
up the plans, and the other carried 
them out. . . . Lucena saw to the ma- 
terial needs. Maciel . . . knew that 
buildings are useless if the human ele- 
ment that will work in them is dis- 
counted. 

Francisco de Assis Oliveira Maciel 
was born in Olinda in May 1826. 
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After holding high juridical and po- 
litical posts—including the presidency 
of Ceara and of Pernambuco—he was 
elected administrator of the Charity 
Hospital in 1876. He served until 
October 12, 1887, when he resigned 
because of poor health. 

In helping the mentally ill he proved 
his farsightedness by trying to bring 
to Pernambuco the best treatments and 
techniques from abroad. At a time 
when hospital psychiatrists as a rule 
simply observed the patients, he 
pointed out the need for an active ap- 
proach, using therapy to control and 
channel the course of the illness and 
to restore the patient to society. .. . 
He suggested occupational therapy, 
which, incidentally, was dropped al- 
most completely after his death (half 
a century went by before Ulisses Per- 
nambucano took up where Oliveira 


Maciel had left off). . . . He argued 
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strongly in favor of recreational ther- 
apy: games, excursions, ac- 
tivity, reading. He established a library 
for patients, which is no longer in 
existence. In a burst of enthusiasm, he 
went even farther—too far, actually, 
for the Brazil of that time—and or- 
dered “the creation, as an experiment, 
of a music room.” He condemned cor- 
poral punishment, which was so popu- 
lar then in Brazil and elsewhere. He 
said: “Modern science frowns on coer- 
cion . . . and corporal punishment, 
and precludes it except in extreme 
cases.”... 

Oliveira Maciel died a few years 
after he dedicated the first and best 
hospital for the mentally ill in the 
Northeast. Suffering from diabetes and 
heart trouble and unable to win the 
efficient cooperation of the authorities, 
he could not see all his plans through 
to completion. In the seventy-five years 


since, Tamarineira has had its ups and 
downs, . . . but justice demands that 


Henrique Pereira de Lucena and Fran- 
cisco de Assis Oliveira Maciel, though 
not physicians, be rated among the 
greats of Brazilian medicine. 


DEFENDING THE NOVICE 


The Mexican literary review Cantera, 
published in Morelia, offers its readers 
only about fifty selections a year, but 
of such scope—essays, poems, short 
stories, thumbnail book and movie re- 
views—that it proves the old adage 
about “small packages.” This editorial 
from the first-anniversary issue la- 
ments the dim future of young, un- 
known writers: 


In Mexico, writing is a tremendous 
undertaking, and publishing what has 
been written an even harder job. The 
person who, out of compelling en- 


“Humor is a secret weapon that is being used in the conquest of the Antarctic. On beard the ships of the Argentine naval detachment 
and at the land bases, it lightens the burden of the hard work, rugged living conditions, loneliness, and remoteness. Above all, it makes it 
easier for small groups of men to live together for long months in uncomfortable, cheerless surroundings. ... The most obvious 
manifestation of this humor is El Pingiiino Chismoso [The Gossipy Penguin], the more or less official organ of the Argentine naval 
detachment, mimeographed on the icebreaker San Martin. It boasts of being ‘the world’s southernmost weekly. Noted cartoonists 
sometimes contribute to its pages, but most of the material is by Antarctic journalists.” These cartoons were reprinted in a special Sunday 
supplement—dedicated to the Antarctic—of the Montevideo daily E| Dia. Starting from top center: “Relief.” “Antarctica sighted, captain.” 
“This isn’t the icebreaker I need.” “Sabotage! Who changed the course?” 
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Correct procedure for taking out a woman 
wearing a sack dress.—From Cahuide, Lima 


thusiasm, devotes himself to putting 
his ideas on paper faces countless 
hindrances and hardships—everything 
from the lack of financial assistance 
that would allow him to spend most 
of his time studying and writing to 
the lack of inducement and encourage- 
ment from the critics. 

The first obstacle the young Mexi- 
can writer must hurdle is the scarcity 
of good libraries. “Good” refers not 
only to the collections—some are 
splendid—but also to their organiza- 
tion and to the facilities provided for 
research and reading. . . . The writer 
goes to our long-suffering libraries 
(they are constantly looted and 
plagued by moths, mice, dust, negli- 
gence, and slovenliness) and requests 
a book. The clerk puts his index finger 
to his temple, concentrates, and finally 
declares: “We don’t have that book.” 
Or, at best, he recalls the book and 
lends it to the young man, but to be 
used only within the uncomfortable 
confines of the library. . . . 

However, that is but an infinitesi- 
mal part of the writer’s predicament. 
If he successfully concludes his re- 
search and finishes his long-dreamed- 
of book, then comes the search for a 
publisher. This gentleman—who is 
like any shrewd businessman, only 
closer with money than the rest—gives 
the deluded writer a cold reception 
and offers him a picayune sum, with 
the excuse thaf~ “business is bad.” 
Disheartened, the young man agrees 
to leave his manuscript in Shylock’s 
clutches, then waits . . . for bewitch- 
ing fame. 

The appearance of a book in Mex- 
ico, which needs books so badly, meets 
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with the utmost indifference. Critics 
and faultfinders . . . are disdainful of 
any work by a new author. On the 
other hand, they cannot find enough 
eulogistic adjectives for the dullest 
creation of a famous writer. They put 
more stock in a sneeze from [one of 
those worthies] than in the painstak- 
ing. imaginative work of young Mexi- 
cans. They cannot be bothered with 
the novices; rarely do they read or 
judge their works. When they do de- 
cide to descend from Olympus, . . 
they find that the book is not fashion- 
able, that the author lacks the elegance 
or depth [of such and such 4 big 
name]|.... 

So long as criticism in Mexico is 
mere flattery, designed to gratify the 
egos of writers who think they are 
better than many really talented young 
people, the novices cannot be any- 
thing but bitter. If the efforts of our 
young people continue to be ignored, 

. we shall be undermining the in- 
tellectual future of our country. . . . 


HYPOCHONDRIACS 
ANONYMOUS 


Arroyito, the popular humorist and 
cartoonist whose work often appears 
in the Cuban magazine Bohemia, pre- 
sents “a group of patients who make 
doctors suffer”: 


If anyone deserves a medal for pa- 
tience, it is the doctor with the patient 
who thinks he is dying and wants a 
check-up every day, even though there 
is not the least thing wrong with him. 
If it weren’t for Hippocrates, these 
patients would be murdered by their 


doctors. .. . 


For every patient who thinks he’s 
dying, there is another who is cured 
just by seeing the doctor’s face, after 
making him get up at the crack of 
dawn or leave in the middle of a 
movie. For these patients, doctors, like 
movie stars, should use doubles. 


There is the one who, before becom- 
ing a patient, doctored himself. These 
patients take all the antibiotics on the 
market as a remedy for any ailment 
whatever but don’t call the doctor till 
they have reached the super-mushroom 
stage. 

In the waiting rooms of almost all 
fashionable doctors, there is always 
one patient who doesn’t have so much 
as a painful callus. These women 
finally hook a doctor for a husband, 
then make him the most patient of 
patients. 

The impatient patient wants to be 
cured with the first dose and changes 
doctor and medicine every day. . . . 


There is the patient whose wife 
drags him to the doctor. She does all 
the talking . . . , and these patients 
usually die from taking home reme- 


The package-patient is a man who 
brings a letter from a close friend of 
the doctor. The doctor has to give him 
the treatment, the medicines, and ten 
cents for the bus. . . . 

The patient who is also a relative 
consults the doctor for herself, her 
family, and her friends. She uses up 
all his samples of medicines. A doctor 
with a lot of relatives is barred from 
hospital practice. 
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The patient-killer is a friend who 
knows nothing about medicine but tells 
scary stories to the person who is go- 
ing to have an operation. . . . The 
patient runs from the doctor . . . and 
ends up in the tomb. 


But the real bugbear of doctors— 
even more so than the stingy million- 
aire who has to be sued for payment 
—is the patient who comes to the 
office ready for the grave, then, as 
soon as he gets a little better, leaves 
the doctor holding the bill. Isn’t that 
so, doctor? 


NOTES ON A TRIP 

Lanzadera is a monthly house organ 
with considerable material of general 
interest, published in Medellin for and 
by the employees of Coltejer, a Colom- 
bian textile manufacturer. In a recent 
issue Charles Darwin, President Al- 
berto Lleras Camargo, and Miss Uni- 
verse shared the headlines. The regular 
feature “Trama y Urdimbre [Woof 
and Warp\” provides a_ whimsical 
touch—as in the following selection 
by Luis Arango U.: 

One cold morning in July they 
crammed me into a bus that runs from 
Medellin to Turbo. It was intended for 
thirty-eight passengers and there were 
no fewer than sixty aboard. We went 
racketing along the highway . . . that 
stubborn Colombians built . . . by 
fighting governments, indolence, and 
nature. At eight that night my weary 
bones were finally delivered to the 
Antioquian port, after bouncing some 
250 miles over breath-taking -moun- 
tains. . . . | don’t know why the town 
seemed larger than when I saw it 
twenty years ago. . . . Antioquia, on 
the other hand, is still looking young 
and unchanged: I saw about five new 
houses there. 

During my three-day stay in Turbo, 


I spent almost the whole time swim- 
ming in the ocean . . . , which left in 
my mouth that peculiar taste of restau- 
rant soup, and looking for Captain 
Rodrigo Uribe, who was to take me 
on the Cristo Rey to Cartagena. It was 
hard work finding the captain: “He’s 
in such-and-such an office, he went 
out for coffee, | saw him over there, 
he’s down at the dock”—and so on. 
. . » He greeted me warmly, and we 
made our plans to embark. What 
should I bring along, captain? Well, 
seasick pills. Affable and crafty, he 
confused me with his double person- 
ality, and I took temporary leave of 
“Doctor Rodrigo.” 

We sailed at midnight, accompanied 
by a group of students bound for Ar- 
boletes. All was laughter, songs, and 
jokes, washed down by brandy. At 
6:00 absolute silence reigned, 
broken only by the noise of the engine 
and the beating of the waves against 
our feeble boat. Seasickness . . . had 
taken its toll among the voyagers who 
had been so gay a few hours earlier; 
I was the only one spared during the 
long and fascinating trip. As if in a 
dream, Aguila Hill, San Juan, Arbo- 
letes, the Gulf of Morrosquillo, Fuerte 
Island, the San Bernardo Islands 
slipped by. 

There is nothing more beautiful 
than dusk on the ocean. When night 
had fallen, the sea kicked up and, to 
make matters worse, the engine stalled. 
We were drifting through pounding 
waves, ... and a chill ran up my spine. 
Finally, the captain got the engine 
started, and soon afterward we sighted 
the Bocachica lighthouse in the dis- 
tance. At 4:00 A.M. we entered the bay 
of Cartagena, and in the pale light of 
dawn the heroic city opened before 
our eyes like a fan. Five days are not 
enough to know Cartagena: castle, 
ramparts, shrines, convents, buildings, 
houses, beaches, docks. It takes a 
month at least. . . . 

I went on to Barranquilla, where 
smoking is forbidden during Mass, 
though everyone lights up in church. 
There, at least, they don’t read El 
Colombiano during Mass, as happens 
here. 

At eight I left for Ciénaga. Nothing 
can beat sleeping on bundles of 
oranges, soothed by a gentle breeze 
and lulled by the sounds of the water. 


Credit is very tight in Ciénaga. In a 
downtown café I saw this sign: “Credit 
is granted to people over ninety who 
bring along their grandfathers as 
guarantors.” 
The highway from there to 
Santa Marta is splendid, the city even 
more so. I cannot understand why 
Santa Marta—one of our country’s 
oldest cities, possessed of beauty and 
an excellent climate—has not grown 
more. Perhaps because the hotels are 
so expensive 
... Then came the return trip, some- 
what nostalgic. Ciénaga, Barranquilla, 
and Cartagena. . . . Spain built these 
fortresses to protect its stores of gold, 
but defended—aunintentionally or per- 
haps unknowingly—things more valu- 
able: religion and language. If the 
twelve Apostles had not helped resist 
the attacks of Drake, Morgan, Vernon, 
and the rest, today we would be 
“misters” and chewing gum at a ter- 


rific rate. Blessed be Spain. 


NEWCOMER 

The following editorial introduces the 
new magazine Combate, published in 
San José by the recently organized 
International Institute of Politico- 
Social Studies, which is autonomous 
but affiliated with the University of 
Costa Rica. The board of editors in- 
cludes Rémulo Betancourt of Vene- 
zuela, Victor Rail Haya de la Torre 
of Peru, and José Figueres and Luis 
Alberto Monge, both of Costa Rica. 


Another publicity organ? No. One 
of the many well-known magazines? 
Not that either. Much less a mere 
propaganda tool. 

Combate aspires to . . . serve de- 
mocracy and social justice—to be an 
incorruptible tribune for those who 
proclaim their faith in human freedom 
and dignity, a bond between those who 
fight for man’s complete liberation 
and those who are stymied ..., a 
message of rebellion against all forms 
of oppression, a voice of encourage- 
ment for those threatened by despera- 
tion. . . . Combate will battle for the 
right of peoples to more bread and 
more culture. . . . 

In America, there is no implement 
like Combate, which hopes to 
contribute, within its limitations, to 
. . . liberty, justice, and international 
solidarity. 
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VENEZUELAN WRITING TODAY 
Kathleen Chase 


Despite numerous ups and downs, Venezuela has a 
glorious literary history—beginning over 250 years ago 
with that universal genius Francisco de Miranda, diarist. 
traveler, and revolutionary who confidently told the world 
about his country, and continuing with the visionary 
Simon Rodriguez, the grammarian and educator Andrés 
Bello, and Bolivar himself. But long years of civil war 
brought doubt, misery, humiliation, and frustration. 
Bello spent a large part of his life in exile and disillusion. 
Venezuelan writers began to long for the proud old days 
and to daydream. There came a succession of gloomy 
romantics. There came Cecilio Acosta, that patient intel- 
lectual awaiting the millenium; Pérez Bonalde, the nos- 
talgic, vagabond poet; Teresa de la Parra, the chronicler 
of a vanished genteel life. 

Nowadays, thanks first to an economic boom and most 
recently to political freedom, Venezuelan literature is 
looking up. Not long ago, when I was in Caracas, I was 
talking of some current trends with one of its most dis- 


A writer of fiction and non-fiction, Kathleen Chase followed the 
course of literature during some years’ residence in South Amer- 
ica, while her husband—the well-known musicologist Gilbert 
Chase—was U.S. cultural attaché in various capitals, 


tinguished figures, Mariano Picén Salas (this was just 
before his appointment as ambassador to Brazil). 

The book-filled study of Picén Salas’ house, the Quinta 
Biche, is a peaceful retreat from the city’s noise. It is 
here that many of his best-known works were written. 
Born in the mountain town of Mérida in 1901, he has 
devoted his whole life to letters and has written in almost 
every form. The long list of his works includes such 
recognized masterpieces as Buscando el Camino (Look- 
ing for the Road), Viaje al Amanecer (Journey at 
Dawn), Odisea de Tierra Firme (Odyssey on Terra 
Firma), Registros de Huéspedes (Hotel Registers), La 
Historia del Arte, Preguntas a Europa (Questions to 
Europe), De la Conquista a la Independencia; biogra- 
phies of Francisco de Miranda, Cipriano Castro, and 
Peter Claver; multitudinous essays; many short stories: 
novels; and literary and art criticism. Picén Salas is also 
a bookman and editor of note—director of the Nueva 
Segovia publishing firm and founder of the literary page 
of the Caracas daily El Nacional—and has always be- 
friended and helped young writers of talent. 

He began our conversation by discussing the essay. 
“Writers of the caliber of Arturo Uslar Pietri, Mario 
Bricefio Iragorry, Augusto Mijares, Luis Beltran Gue- 
rrero, Juan Oropesa, Carlos Augusto Leén—to name only 
half a dozen—are doing significant work. The essay has 
never been more alive in Venezuela than at the present 
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moment, nor has there ever been a period with so many 
readers as today. This is due to the rapid changes taking 
place in our country since the discovery’ of oil, whith in 
turn has brought about all sorts of interchange between 
our nation and the rest of the world. Our people are 
experiencing an awakening—a sense of concern, curios- 
ity, and participation that is most salutary.” 

The recent second edition of the selected works of 
Arturo Uslar Pietri, with some additional material, gives 
the reader an excellent opportunity to savor this writer’s 
fine style and clear thinking. In addition to his well- 
known historical novels, El Camino de El Dorado (The 
Road to El Dorado) and Las Lanzas Coloradas (Red 
Lances), the handsome volume contains over forty short 
stories and some seven hundred pages of essays ranging 
in subject from literature, history, and geography to 
sociology, biographical sketches, and travel impressions. 
“La Ciudad de Nadie {Nobody’s City|”—meaning New 
York, where he lived for several years while teaching at 
Columbia University—is particularly penetrating; and 
in the section “Las Nubes [Clouds],” the writer’s illumi- 
nating observations concerning America and the impor- 
tant contributions made to it by the mestizo place him 
among the world’s top Americanists. 

A similar de-luxe edition of Picén Salas’ works ap- 
peared a few years earlier, jointly with the first edition 
of Uslar Pietri, when the two authors were awarded the 
National Literary Prize. Excerpts have since been made 
available to the public in a handy little volume entitled 
Comprensién de Venezuela (Understanding Venezuela). 
This is a gold mine for anyone wishing to dip into the 
history, folklore, literature, geography, art, architecture, 
and even the “romantic cookery” of a fascinating coun- 
try, all written with characteristic humor, erudition, and 
polish. 

Since our talk, Briceiio Iragorry, who was also well 
known as a historian, has died at the age of sixty, After 


several years’ exile in Spain, France, and the United . 


States, he had only just returned home. 

Picén Salas continued: “As to the short story, we have 
many first-rate writers who now recognize the value of 
exploiting the rich vein of our national physical and 
spiritual resources and characteristics. Antonio Marquez 
Salas, Oscar Guaramato, Oswaldo Trejo are three very 
different but very representative craftsmen. They are 
worthy followers of José Rafael Pocaterra and Manuel 
Diaz Rodriguez, who were both masters of the art of 
short-story writing and, in their day, set a fine precedent.” 

An anthology of Venezuelan tales has been edited by 
Guillermo Meneses, himself a skillful writer of short 
stories and novels. The book contains the work of forty 
authors ranging from Pedro Emilio Coil (1892-1957) to 
thirty-year-old Oswaldo Trejo. Meneses, whose novel El 
Falso Cuaderno de Narciso Espejo (The False Notebook 
of Narciso Espejo) won the Aristides Rojas literary 
prize, is represented by a powerful and impressionistic 
tale entitled “La Mano Junto al Muro [The Hand Beside 
the Wall].” The nationalistic trend alluded to by Picén 
Salas is frequently evident, especially in his own clever 
story “Los Batracios [The Frogs],” in which history, 


folklore, symbolism, drama, suspense, and sly humor are 
masterfully interpolated. Meneses wrote in his preface, 
“A short story must contain magic,” and there are many 
kinds, including the darkest, in this collection. 

“With regard to Venezuelan poetry,” Picén Salas went 
on, “it is more profound and significant today than ever. 
Less ‘madrigalesque’ in form and more weighty in con- 
tent. This is evident in the two young poets who have 
had books published recently: Ida Gramcko and Rafael 
Pineda, both of whom are also playwrights. Vicente 
Gerbasi, Luz Machado de Arnao, José Ramon Moleiro, 
Ali Lameda, Fernando Paz Castillo—these are all note- 
worthy names in Venezuelan poetry.” 

In the long poem La Caza del Unicornio (The Hunting 
of the Unicorn), Rafael Pineda retells, in stately and 
elegant verse, the familiar and poignant fable depicted 
in the tapestries at the Cloisters in New York. It may 
seem strange that a poet should go so far from his own 
country in search of a theme, but after several works 
inspired by his native land (Poemas para Recordar Vene- 
zuela stands out for genuine nostalgia and precise choice 
of words) it would seem that Pineda found something 
perenially appealing and new in the allegorical legend of 
the hapless unicorn. The book is attractively illustrated 
with reproductions of the tapestries. 

Ida Gramcko first won acclaim when, at thirteen, she 
was awarded an important literary prize for a book of 
remarkably mature and well written poems, Umbral 
(prefaced by Picén Salas, to whom must go most of the 
credit for discovering her). Since then, she has not 
ceased to delight and astonish critics and discriminating 
readers with her excellent poems and vigorous national- 
istic and folkloristic verse dramas. Not content with serv- 
ing poetry exclusively, Miss Gramcko has, in a recent 
book, Juan Sin Miedo (Juan Fearless), ventured to ex- 
periment with prose verse—or, as Amy Lowell called it, 
polyphonic prose. This large work, a combined travel- 
ogue-fantasy-wonderbook, recounts the wanderings of a 
highly sensitive and imaginative Venezuelan boy through- 
out his fabulous country. In order to enjoy it the reader 
should cast out all preconceived ideas and prejudices, 
for, in content as well as form, it is unlike any other 
book ever written. The audacity of its imagination and 
the splendor of its style mark it as an outstanding epic. 

“Finally, the novel. Let me remind you,” said Picén 
Salas, “that ever since Romulo Gallegos’ Dota Barbara, 
the Venezuelan novel has been making tremendous ad- 
vances. Our novelists are now seeking reality, no matter 
how ugly, and they are becoming more and more pre- 
occupied with this country and its recent past. Their 
novels are deeply psychological and universal. We see 
this in such writers as Guillermo Meneses, Gustavo Diaz 
Solis, Antonio Marquez Salas, and Alfredo Armas Al- 
fonso. It is clearly evident in Alejo Carpentier and 
Miguel Otero Silva, whose latest novels have received 
considerable acclaim.” These are Otero Silva’s Las Casas 
Muertas (Dead Houses), and Carpentier’s El Acoso (The 
Pursuit). 

Otero Silva, who is the owner and publisher of El 
Nacional, won the Aristides Rojas prize last year for his 
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melancholy novel. (This year’s prize, awarded before 
publication, went to Gloria Stolck for Fondos Amargos.) 
In this book he faces the ugly reality of malaria, the 
still-unconquered scourge that wipes out whole villages 
and strikes horror into the survivors. It is a moving tale, 
told in the simple language of the village folk whose 
story it is. 

Carpentier’s book, though classifiable as a thriller, is 
much more than that. It is a psychological study of the 
effects of fear brought on by persecution, revolution, in- 
justice, violence, the possibility of sudden death; the 
entire action takes place during a concert performance 
of Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony. It amounts to some- 
thing like a tour de force in the clever handling of the 
theme and denouement. Succinctness and precision of 
style add to its enjoyment. Carpentier, who is also a well- 
known musicologist, is a Cuban by birth and returns 
briefly to his homeland in this novel. He has lived for 
many years in Venezuela, however, and his much-praised 
and best-selling novel Los Pasos Perdidos (The Lost 
Steps) is set there. His El Reino de Este Mundo has just 
been translated into English as The Kingdom of This 
W orld. 

Mariano Picén Salas’ own recently published novel is 
quite a masterpiece in its own right. Los Tratos de la 
Noche (Transactions of the Night) has as its theme the 
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The library of the late Carlos Davila, Chilean statesman and 
journalist who was OAS Secretary General in 1954-55, was 
recently presented to the Organization by his widow in a ceremony 
at the Pan American Union. From lejt: Secretary General José A. 
Mora; Mrs. Davila; Dr. Juan Marin, Director of the Department 
of Cultural Affairs. Consisting of 724 items, the collection will 
become part of the Columbus Memorial Library 


spiritual and physical changes, crucial decisions, and 
ruthless awakening now confronting his countrymen. 
The twin-headed monster of Success and Technology is 
fast annihilating all the old-fashioned virtues and the old 
ways of living. His hero has to make up his mind to 
create or discover new virtues, or go under. The scion 
of one of the oldest Venezuelan families, he finds the 
decision especially hard, and he is about to surrender to 
despair when his salvation comes in the guise of a coura- 
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geous and unprejudiced emigrée with whom he optimis- 
tically starts a new life. This is a novel both serious and 
entertaining, written with the author’s inimitable style— 
full of charm, distinction, and persuasiveness. 

As long as ten years ago, Picén Salas wrote: “Today 
with the growth of our country and the consciousness of 
our cultural heritage, we advance toward the future with 
greater assurance. Our land, along with the other coun- 
tries that make up the Latin American world, shows 
promise of achievement and prosperity.” And: “This is 
the moment to retrieve our traditional culture, which we 
have temporarily lost. Now is the time to evolve a plan 
for redeeming the past—the past that began so well with 
Bolivar.” Today his hopes remain high. He summed up 
the literary situation in these heartening words: “A great 
era is awaiting us. The remaining half of the twentieth 
century will be characterized by love of country and the 
anticipation of a vibrant nationalistic movement in our 
literature—a movement that is not narrow in scope but 
will take on the aspect of universalism.” 


THE BOSS-WOMAN 
Reviewed by Marta Maldonado de Garcia 


I like U.S. women, | admire their grooming, their con- 
tagious smiles, their air of confidence. These qualities 
are evident in all ages, but more so among the young 
and middle-aged. While women of Latin origin are al- 
ways surrounded by an atmosphere of modesty, calm, and 
circumspection, their North American sisters are instead 
like sparkling youth. Modern Amazons of these modern 
times, they walk erect and determined, as if they owned 
the world. A result of this attitude is the place they 
occupy in business, in the universities, in industry, and 
in government, where they are not only employees but 
also executives. Many are members of Congress, a large 
number run important business enterprises or conduct. 
scientific research. In fact, they do creative work, some- 
thing that cannot be said of women in all countries. 

A recent book, The Woman Executive, surveys the 
situation from various angles. Written by Dr. Margaret 
Cussler, associate professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and sponsored by the National Federa- 
tion ef Business and Professional Women, it sets out to 
bring into focus the true nature of the problems affecting 
women who have attained what is known as “success” in 
different fields of endeavor. 

I must confess that when I first leafed through the 
book and saw so many statistics I felt predisposed against 
it. | have always been displeased by numbers expressing 
human possibilities or deficiencies. | took it for granted 
that the book would be pompous and terriby boring. But 
it turned out to be quite lively, and to my surprise those 
well-arranged statistics were stimulating and revealing. 
Furthermore, the book is written in the true spirit of 
research and honestly tries to find the answer to a ques- 
tion many North American women must have asked 
themselves: “Am I right or not?” Or, in other words, 
“Is this the happiness | was looking for?” 

To understand U.S. women we must bear in mind sev- 
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eral things. One is the boldness and determination with 
which the wives of the first settlers followed their hus- 
bands in the task of establishing themselves in this large 
country, sharing with them the risk of that hazardous 
life. Another is the harsh circumstances imposed on the 
descendants of these pioneers by two wars. During hos- 
tilities, with no less courage than their grandmothers. 
they joined the auxiliary services, acquired military rank, 
and replaced men in factories and offices. As a result, 
they became aware of their own capabilities. Entering 
competition with men meant a real challenge, and they 
met it triumphantly. Nowadays no woman doubts her 
efficiency and nobody will oppose a woman’s attempt to 
make a career either in business or in government. Long 
gone are the days when a brave band of girls went to 
jail for daring to picket the White House with placards 
about woman suffrage. 

Dr. Cussler makes human and amusing comments 
showing the difficulties that the “woman boss” has to 
overcome at home, in her dealings with subordinates or 
superiors, and even with the clients of the company she 
represents. Clearly, a career woman who is married and 
has children faces a nightmare of responsibility and con- 
stant work. Of course, she must be careful not to take 
her job home with her and must, like any other house- 
wife, face her family with a smile and with real interest 
in their concerns. If she is single and lives alone, her 
very freedom will prompt her to give herself entirely to 
her job—thus isolating herself from the friends, rela- 
tives, and relaxation she might otherwise have known. 
It is true that she will have more opportunity to read or 
rest when she is through with her daily chores, but 
without company she will also feel depressed and lonely. 
The more important her position the more time and dedi- 
cation she will have to give it. She will live under con- 
stant stress, trying to keep her emotions under control. 
Dr. Cussler has gathered a lot of information about the 
many sleepless nights a woman executive spends thinking 
about office problems. But exhausted or not, she must 
look impeccable the next morning and try to be objec- 
tive and practical. 

Since every struggle has its advantages, that look of 
confidence is the reward of this one. For the U.S. woman 
the struggle is an incentive, and she really feels satisfied 
when she wins. All this would be very healthy if the 
woman executive did not develop certain complexes. 
Many of these important women, it seems, worry about 
whether they are properly fulfilling their roles as mothers. 
They are right to do so. A mother must do more than 
look after her child’s physical needs of food, clothes, 
play, and sleep; it is only she who can give him the feel- 
ing of security he needs in order to develop mentally and 
emotionally. For a woman no greater happiness exists. 
The ephemeral triumphs she may obtain outside the home 
should never be paid for by neglect of a child. Dr. 
Cussler notes that as a rule, when Catholic women 
marry, they give up their jobs if they can and remain at 
home. This is the custom in the Latin American coun- 
tries, where mothers feel that nothing is so important as 
giving one’s best to one’s children. They will work if 


they have to, or if their outside activities take only a 
small part of their time, but they are not attracted by 
success unless they are free of immediate obligations. 

The book also studies the percentage of working wid- 
ows and divorcees; indicates the opportunities open to 
older women with grown children; analyzes the volunteer 
work done by so many women in charitable, civic, and 
educational organizations, work that according to the 
author often qualifies them for paid jobs in any private 
company; and takes up the question of the woman execu- 
tive’s relationship with other employees, particularly 
with male subordinates. In this last connection, the au- 
thor implies that the higher the cultural level of the 
environment, the fewer the problems. Naturally, a truly 
feminine woman will never show off her superiority; she 
will behave as a fellow worker rather than as a chief or 
competitor. 

Is it worth all the sacrifice to become a “woman boss”? 
Apparently U.S. women find it so. Let us hope that so 
much effort will be “for the good of their souls.” 


Tue Woman Executive, by Margaret Cussler. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1958. 185 p. Illus. $3.95 


During her husband's recent tenure as Argentine Ambassador to 
the oas, Marta Maldonado de Garcia wrote articles reporting on 
the United States to her countrymen and interpreting Argentina 
to North Americans. 
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KNOW YOUR NICARAGUAN NEIGHBORS? 


Answers on page 30 


Nicaragua's most famous son, for whom this 
monument was built, is —————, one of Latin 
America’s greatest poets. Fill in the blank. 


This clay vessel topped with a human figure 
that has the head of a lizard is on exhibition in 
the Nindiri Museum at Masaya, Nicaragua. 
Would you say it is of Inca, Araucanian, or 
Mangue-Chorotega origin? 


* Nicaragua, the largest of the Central American 
nse republics, was discovered by Columbus on his 
ws fourth and last voyage. What countries bound it 
north and south? 

2 Sa Concepcién is a voleano on Ometepe Island in 


Lake Nicaragua. What is the feature that makes 
a , this lake unique: its size, its depth, or the fact 
> that it abounds in salt-water fish? 


The Cathedral in Leén, Nicaragua’s colonial 
capital, is located in a city that was once the 
headquarters of William Walker. .Was he a 
banker, an archaeologist, or a filibuster? 


In the early days, Nicaragua’s largest port in 
the Caribbean was a haven for European pirates. 
It was named after the Dutch privateer Blew- 
feldt. Do you know its present name? 


This painting is by a Nicaraguan expressionist 

artist who studied in the United States, Spain, 

m7 Mexico, and Italy. He is one of the founders of 

Nicaragua’s School of Fine Arts. Is he Rodrigo 
Peiialba, Rufino Tamayo, or Mario Carreio? 


Managua, the present capital, is said to derive 
its name from a Spanish corruption of Andhuac. 
Bearing in mind the city’s location, would you 
say the word means surrounded by water, by 
mountains, or by walls? 


In recent years exports of cotton have risen to 
over a quarter of the total. Does this place it 
first, second, or third among the country’s ex- 
ports? 


The Nicaraguan national hero, who signed the 
Central American Declaration of Independence 
for his country, excelled as a teacher, a writer, 
and a jurist. Was he Francisco de Miranda, 
Miguel Larreynaga, or Euclides da Cunha? 


} 
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MELTING POT 


Dear Sirs: 

My warmest congratulations to Ruth Mul- 
vey Harmer for her inspiring article “The 
World in a High School,” and to aménicas 
for publishing it in the September issue. I 
spent some time in Colombia and have also 
lived in Texas, Missouri, and other states. 
After my sojourn in the Colombian jungle, 
I felt like the young student in the article 
who had “learned to see America for the 
first time.” . . . We Americans take our 
good fortune too much for granted. I am an 
“oil man”—which explains my nomadic life. 
But it has broadened my horizon immeasur- 
ably. ... 

Robert S. Notestine 
Middlesex, New Jersey 
Dear Sirs: 

I am very much obliged to you for print- 
ing the article “The World in a High 
School.” Strangely enough, my own experi- 
ence in high school fifty years ago paralleled 
your story in many ways. It took place in 
northern Michigan, in the copper-mining 
country. We had literally dozens of ‘first- 
generation “foreigners” there working in the 
mines. I myself am a Cornishman. The 
schools were operated by a group of Boston 
educators and of course were wholly inte- 
grated. I had intimate friends of many 
nationalities from Syrians to Laplanders. 
And everything in between! 

Joe Tucker 
Wichita, Kansas 


NEW CAPITAL 
Dear Sirs: 

I have just received aménicas (August 
1958) .. . and wish to compliment you and 
your staff on your interesting presentation 
and unusual cover in connection with the 
building of the new [Brazilian] capital, 
Brasilia. ... 

Jeanne Strauss 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Sirs: 

Today I received the August issue of 
AMERICAS and liked it better than any other 
copy of your publication. After hearing and 
reading about the shabby treatment accorded 
to Vice-President Nixon [in South America] 
I had resolved to give up your magazine. 
But your cover was so striking, and as I 
held the magazine, it opened to the article 
on Brasilia and my resolution was forgotten. 

Elizabeth Pinkerton 
Allison Park, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sirs: 

The August issue of aménicas is extremely 
interesting, especially “Brasilia, Brazil.” I 
am ordering extra copies for a cousin who 
teaches art and for two architect friends. . .. 

Kathaleen V. Johnson 
Chicago, Illinois 


INVESTOR 
Dear Sirs: 

From several sources I have been advised 
that there is a booklet, printed by an Amer- 
ican in Mexico named Hughes, which tells 
investors how they can deposit dollars in 
Mexican banks at a high rate of interest. 
. . . A friend has informed me that your 
magazine carried an article several years ago, 
telling how this free booklet can be ob- 
tained. I should greatly appreciate it if you 
could give me the correct address. . . . 

J. Russell Yocom 

Westfield, New Jersey 
In March 1956 we published a letter from 
Mr. William E. Hughes suggesting that a 
booklet describing investment opportunities 
in Mexico may be obtained from Crédito In- 
dustrial y Comercial, S.A., P.O. Box 1501, 
Monterrey, Mexico. Four months later we 
ran @ second letter informing us that the 
investment bank and his office “had been 
flooded with hundreds of letters.”. . . Mr. 
Hughes then gave his address as P.O. Box 
774, Monterrey, Mexico. 


MODESTY 
Dear Sirs: 

I enjoyed the article “Children’s Doctor” 
in the August issue, in which I've seen my- 
self not as I am but as I should be. . . . The 
author grasped well my optimism, a trait 
that I wish everyone had. . . . However, to 
set the record straight I wish to point out 
that my study on child feeding went through 
only two editions, not twelve as stated in the 
piece. ... 

Victor Escardé y Anaya 
Director General 
Inter-American Child Institute 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


IN MEMORIAM 
Dear Sirs: 

A bronze plaque was unveiled recently in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, by Governor Luis 
Muiioz Marin of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. The inscription (in Spanish) 
reads: “To the Memory of Ruby Aurora 
Black, September 14, 1896-December 15, 
1957, Whose Unremitting Labor in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Marked the Beginning of a New 
Destiny for the Puerto Ricans.” The Honor- 
able Felisa Rincén de Gautier, mayor and 
city manager of San Juan; the Honorable 
Samuel R. Quifiones, president of the Puerto 
Rican Senate; and other distinguished offi- 
cers and citizens of the Commonwealth who 
had been Ruby Black’s friends, and with 
whom she had worked for Puerto Rico's 
future, took part in the simple, moving 
ceremony. 

Ruby Black died in Washington one year 
ago, in a fire. She had been deeply inter- 
ested in Latin America for many years, and 
had furthered inter-American understanding 
through her work first as a «taff correspond- 
ent of the United Press, later as editor-writer 
in the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, and more recently through 
free-lance writing. Her special interest in 
Puerto Rico arose from her close contact 
with the island’s problems after she became 
a Washington correspondent in 1930 of the 
now-defunct San Juan daily La Democracia. 


In compliance with Ruby Black’s ex- 
pressed desire, her ashes, after cremation, 
were scattered over Puerto Rico, Her 
achievement was put into words by Dr. An- 
tonio Ferndés-Isern, Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico in the U.S. Congress, when 
he accepted the casket from her daughter, 
Mrs. John Motheral, for transmittal to the 
Commonwealth. He said in part: 

“... When Puerto Rico was in the depths 
of one of the worst crises in its history, 
when it was all despair, . . . there came 
Ruby. . . . Without any obligation she de- 
cided to help Puerto Rico; she was in a 
position to do it. She had the ability, she 
had the opportunity. She kept the name of 
Puerto Rico before the eyes of those who 
had the power; she kept hope before the 
eyes of the people of Puerto Rico and 
sowed faith in their hearts. This was the 
time when the Puerto Rico of today, of 
which we are so proud, began to develop.... 

“It is a great honor you do me in . 
making me the bearer of these treasured re- 
mains. . . . The people of Puerto Rico .. . 
will receive them with all reverence and 
with great love. ...” 

Muna Lee 
Washington, D.C. 


MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 
Dear Sirs: 

We noted in the June issue a letter from 
Miss Priscilla Widger Pitman, Sarasota, 
Florida, . . . inquiring concerning Spanish 
publications for children. Enclosed are two 
recent issues of Tricolor which we trust you 
will forward to Miss Pitman with our com- 
pliments. . . . Tricolor is published by the 
Departamento de Cultura y Beilas Artes, 
Sur 3, No. 78 (altos), Caracas, Venezuela.... 

Earl Mullen 

Pan American Commission 

Tampa, Florida 
Tricolor is an excellent children’s magazine, 
entirely in Spanish. Since Miss Pitman was 
particularly interested in Spanish-English 
publications, we will welcome any further 
suggestions from readers. 


WOMEN OF THE AMERICAS 
Dear Sirs: 

In her very interesting letter. Mrs. Vaughn 
informed readers of amErtcas [ August 1958] 
that the “Woman of the Americas” award 
has gone this year to the outstanding U.S. 
sculptress and Hispanist Mrs. Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, . . . As it seems to me that a 
Similar honor has also been awarded to some 
other notable women, I would appreciate it 
if you could make this point clear. 

Cecilia Sanchez 

Boulder, Colorado 
According to Mrs. Z. Evangelina A. de 
Vaughn, Vice-President of the United Women 
of the Americas, the award has been made to 
the following women: the late Gabriela Mis- 
tral of Chile (1946); the late Carrie Chapman 
Catt of the United States (1947); Minerva 
Bernardino of the Dominican Republic 
(1948); Eleanor Roosevelt of the United 
States (1949); Josefa T. de Aguerri of Nica- 
ragua (1950); Bertha Lutz of Brazi! (1951); 
the late Maria Grever of Mexico (1952); 
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Juana de Ibarbourou of Uruguay (1953); 
Felisa Rincén de Gautier of Puerto Rico 
(1954); Piedad Castillo de Levi of Ecuador 
(1955); Irene Silva de Santolalla of Peru 
(1956); and Angela Acuna de Chacén of 
Cosia Rica (1957; see page 32). 


PRAISE BE 
Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on the fine May 1958 is- 
sue of aménricas. I particularly enjoyed the 
articles “Drama on Tour,” “The Mark -of 
the Indian,” “Siloé Helps Itself,” and that 
wonderful piece on Quito, Ecuador, “Be- 
tween the Earth and the Sky.”. . . I have 
enjoyed my visits to Mexico, and appreciate 
the Spanish contributions to the culture of 
the United States, particularly in the South- 


WOE. R. J. Pfeiffer 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Dear Sirs: 

As a retired First Secretary of Embassy 
and Consul of Argentina, I am pleased to 
offer you my felicitations for the publication 
in the May issue of the article about Wil- 
liam Manger (“Right Hand Man,” by Harry 
W. Frantz). It is a well-deserved homage to 
the man who since April 1915 has worked 
to promote the noble ideals of the Pan 
American Union. . . . 

Oscar Alberto Ybar 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Dear Sirs: 

We enjoy aMéricas more each year. Our 
copy goes round and round and its articles 
make good discussion topics for our Spanish 
class, where we usually have a visiting 
teacher from a Latin American country. 
Often they learn things about their own 


country. ... Eva Cutright, M.D. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Dear Sirs: 

. . » AMErIcAs has helped me immensely 
in my profession of film production and 
photo-journalism, and has provided me with 
first-hand information that I couldn’t get 
otherwise. ... 

John L. Macfarlane 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada 


Dear Sirs: 

AMERICAS is instructive and public-spirited. 
It also develops and increases its readers’ 
interest in the work of the Pan American 
Union. . . Mario Domingues 
Recife, Brazil 
APPRECIATION 
Dear Sirs: 

I wish to thank you for all the envelopes, 
packages, and bundles of stamps received 
from your readers across the country and 
even from Mexico, Cuba, and Venezuela, as 
a result of my letter published in the April 
issue. . .. 

Edgar H. Pickering 
Sec. 2, Veterans Administration Center 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 
TAPE-SPONDENTS 
Dear Sirs: 

Pen pals have always provided an excel- 
lent method of communication between 
people rather than between governments. In 
recent years a new method using [record- 
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ing] tape has become popular. . . . One 
obstacle to tape-sponding is that some coun- 
tries such as Brazil do not permit tapes to 
enter duty-free. Could you help to set up an 
agreement among the American nations so 
that especially three-inch tapes labeled “Per- 
sonal Tape Recorded Message, No Commer- 
cial Value” could pass freely like letters? 
I would like to be listed whenever you add 
tape-spondents to the “Mail Bag.” 

Fred Weinstein 

135-22 224 Street 

Jamaica 13, New York 
PAN AMERICAN CLUB 
Dear Sirs: 

A group of Brazilian students have or- 
ganized a Pan American Club under the 
guidance of their professor of geography. 
Our purpose is to promote information about 


the different peoples and countries of the 
Americas, Students from other countries in- 
terested in corresponding with our members 
should write to: Clube Pan-Americano, Ave- 
nida Barroso, 749, Araraquara, SP, Brazil. 
Célia Mendes Costa 
Araraquara, SP, Brazil 


EXCHANGES 
Dear Sirs: 

I am interested in finding correspondents 
in the United States, Haiti, Ecuador, Uru- 
guay, and Central America. My purpose is 
to exchange stamps, coins, curios, books, and 
articles on cultural subjects. I will answer 
all queries. 

Joaquin Baéta 

Boite Postale No. 15 

Le Vesinet (Seine et Oise) 
France 


Nélida Docheff Sanchez 
(E.S.P,F)*—H 

Avenida San Martin No. 1654 

Las Brefias, F.C.N.G.M.B. 

Pecia. Chaco, Argentina 


Ingo Priebke (S,P)* 
24 de Septiembre 165/67 
San Carlos de Bariloche, 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the oas languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Dino E. Seaia 
1219 Second Avenue P.O. Box 10,008 
San Francisco 22, California 


José Las Heras (E,S,F)* 
San Gerénimo 287 
Cérdoba, Argentina 


Alison Hardy (E,.S)*—C 


Santiago, Chile 


Joaquin M. Rosas (E,S,P) 
Quiruvilea, Trujillo, Peru 


Mary Lou Vowel! (E.S)*—H 


Argentina 


Paulo de Freitas (E,P) 
Rua Baltazar Lisboa, 354 
V. Mariana, Sio Paulo, SP, Brazil 


Laurito Prado (E,.S.P)—C 
Rua Xavier de Toledo, 105 - 3° 
Séo Paulo, SP, Brazil 


Luiz Serrano (E,S,P) 

Rua Conselheiro Crispiniano 
105.4° e ¢/43 

Sio Paulo, SP, Brazil 


Angel E. Médici (E,S,F)—H 
Leandro N. Alem 724 

Marcos Judrez, Peia. de Cordoba 
Argentina 


Robert Leigh (E.S,F Polynesian, 
Mandarin,Cantoncse) 

General Delivery 

Valley of The Moon, Sonoma, 
California 


Jacquelin L. Newkirk (E,S)—C 
Box 122 
Wolf Creek, Oregon 


Yara de Coledo (E,.S,P) 
Rua Oliveira Alves No. 38 
Ipiranga, SP, Brazil 


Joseph S. Giaquinto (S,E)* 
369 East Twenty-fourth Street 
Paterson 4, New Jersey 


Manuel Acebal (S.F, 
Italian) *- 

Laprida No, » 

Parana, Entre Rios, Argentina 


Adela Campos M. (E,S,F)—C 
Casilla 2018 
La Paz, Bolivia 


Nilda Ethel Masante (S,F)—C 

Madero 812 

Versailles, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 


Ximena Neiman (E,S)*—H 
Rodriguez 714 
San Fernando, Chile 


Lily Hodgkinson (E,S)* 
Robles 342 
San Fernando, Chile 


Vilma Hodgkinson Manducher 
(E,S.F) 

Rancagua 825 

San Fernando, Chile 


Luis Valencia 
(E,.S,F)*— 

Calle No. 28-42 

Palmira, Valle, Colombia 


Ethel Disenfeld 
(E,S,F)—C 


535 
Tucumaén, Argentina 


Ruben Bilicich (S.F Jtalian)* 
Calle Moreno y Alberdi 
Wheelwright, Santa Fé, Argentina 


Juan A. Bilicich (S,F Italian)* 
Calle Moreno y Alberdi 
Wheelwright, Santa Fé, Argentina 


621 East Scharbauer 
Hobbs, New Mexico 


Anne Lundy (E,8)—H 
2236 A Street 
Lincoln 2, Nebraska 


Susana Castiglioni (E.S)* 
Calle Duran 5717 
Colén, Montevideo, Uruguay 


Mabel Martino (E.S)* 
Calle Vedia 1037 
Sayago, Montevideo, Uruguay 


Nilda Maria Curbelo (E.S) 
Calle Ariel 5053, Apto. 5 
Sayago, Montevideo, Uruguay 


Esther Brito Galleto (E.S) 
Calle 18 de Julio 855 
San Carlos-Maldonado, Uruguay 


Marina Benitez Techera 
Calle A. Fernandez Chaves 736 
San Carlos-Maidonado, Uruguay 


Susana Lorusso Lanaro (E,S,F) 
Calle Leonardo Olivera 778 
San Carlos-Maldonado, Uruguay 


Mary Corbo Marquez (E, S.F) 
Calle Mariano Soler 555 
San Carlos- Meidonede. Uruguay 


Teresa Rosa (E.S) 
Calle José E. Rodé 360 
La Paz-Canelones, Uruguay 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the 
common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met 
in Washington. Today, it one through a large number of different agencies and institutions throughout the 
Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member states 
and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 

The Pan —s Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. Called “The House of the Americas,’’ its main building of white marble, with its tropical 
patio and Aztec Carden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 

Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


Opposite: Crossroads by the sea, Photographic study by Scott Seegers ’ 
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1948 
1949 
1950-51 
Juridical Yearbook 


records significant Western Hemisphere develc pments in public and 
private international law through the work of the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists and its Permanent Committee, the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee. The present issue, which appears in the four official languages 
of the OAS, is the fifth in the series. 


Other volumes available are: 1948, 1949, 1950-51, and 1952-54. 
Price of each volume: $3.00 


Copies may be obtained by writing to: 


BOX 28 + SALES AND PROMOTION DIVISION 
PAN AMERICAN UNION, WASHINGTON 6,D.¢. 
PAN AMERICAN UNION PENALTY Fou PRIVATE USE TO AvOW 


’ PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 
Washington 6, D. C., U.S. A. 
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